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FOREWORD 


The Falange has viewed with something less than enthusiasm the arrival 
in Madrid of Prince Juan Carlos, and, in order to appease the Party, Franco 
has increased the National Council of the Falange from 100 to 150 members, 
who, being ex-officio members of the Cortes, give the Falange a heavier 
representation in the parliament. There is a faint echo of the Argentine 
tussle between the Peronista party and the Church in the vocal insistence 
of Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, secretary of the Falange, that the Party must 
have a monopoly of Spanish labor, without interference from the Church. 


The tour of Vice-President Richard Nixon through Mexico, Central 
America and the Caribbean islands has been fully described in the press. 
Despite the critical state of public affairs in Middle America, his journey 
was remarkably successful. To the objection that he was equally eulogistic 
toward dictatorial and democratic regimes, it may be replied that it is 
hard for an official visitor to take sides publicly in this dispute; the 
United States has shown by its acts that it is not, as many Latin Americans 
say, deliberately supporting dictators against democratic movements. To 
those who say that Nixon exported to Middle America the synthetic jollity 
of popular U.S. politics, it must be answered that this apparently 
corresponds to the degree of political maturity of the Middle American 
republics. It may be argued that Nixon was using the descamisado tactics 
of Perén, but it will be conceded that the Middle American public is 
perhaps not sophisticated enough to want anything higher. Those who say 
that Nixon demeaned the prestige of government may admit that it would be 
well in Middle America if the common man felt less fear of governmental 
authority. Nixon has recaptured, in some degree, the popular magic with 
which President Roosevelt, rightly or wrongly, beguiled the peoples of 
Latin America, Europe and Asia. That the Republican Party is no longer the 
opposition was revealed in Nixon's eulogies of the State Department 
personnel and of the work of the United States Information Agency. For 
those who have been concerned by the condition of U.S. cultural relations, 
which all too often have fallen into the hands of promoters without serious 
interests, it was refreshing to hear Nixon say that U.S.I.A. libraries must 
be sincerely concerned with research and not reduced to the level of 


patriotic ballyhoo. 


Nixon's remarks about the desirability of a Caribbean confederation 
aroused the enthusiasm of some newspapers, such as the New York Herald 
Tribune, which should have displayed a more informed judgment about the 
viability of such a project. If the failure of ODECA shows that it is 
virtually impossible to unite even the geographically and historically 
related Isthmian countries of Central America, the plan to confederate all 
the Caribbean countries (it is not clear what this would comprise) is 
reminiscent of the Apocalypsis. It has been argued that this must be the 
policy of the State Department, since the Vice-President would never make 
irresponsible obiter dicta on a tour where he was prompted at every step by 
Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Holland. However, highly-placed 
Washington observers assert that Nixon spoke in a moment of tropical enthusi- 
asm, and that his proposal caught the State Department off guard. 


Pressure from Pennsylvania coal producers continues to endanger 
Venezuelan trade with the United States. Colombian trade with this country 
has been hurt by the fall in coffee prices. On the internal political 
scene, the Colombian National Action movement has already lost ite impetus, 


possibly because the new anti-clerical policy of Perén makes his example 
less appealing now in a country so markedly clerical as Colombia. The 
Rojas Pinilla government has again shown little respect for the freedom of 
the press, but the efforts of that administration to create a national 
television and radio system, while not intended to promote freedom of 
speech, at least represent a genuine cultural effort; U.S. television and 
radio seem by comparison to prove that free enterprise in these fields can 
easily lead to mere commercialized "entertainment." President Velasco 
Ibarra has gained accrued prestige in Ecuador following the failure of the 
coup against him, and the country's liberals, who supported Velasco Ibarra, 
are encouraged by the appointment of Pedro Concha Enrfquez as Minister of 
the Interior to replace Camilo Ponce. 


In Peru, President Odrfa has reasserted his authority by depriving 
several prominent political figures of their parliamentary rights. At the 
same time, Odrfa has felt compelled to deny that he is seeking re-election; 
it remains to be seen what his real intentions are. The international 
reaction to Peru's claims to sovereignty over a 200-mile wide strip of 
coastal waters has been so sharp in the capitals of Europe as well as in 
Washington that the Peruvian authorities are showing somewhat less 
aggressiveness in asserting these claims. This still unsolved episode 
makes it clear that there is no such thing as local international law, 
which is nothing if not world-wide. 


The depressing economic picture in Bolivia has been relieved by the 
extension of the coffee-growing area and by reports of uranium discoveries. 
The Chilean economy has likewise hit rock bottom. Following the example 
of Bolivia, the Chilean Government has been obliged to modify its tax- 
system and its attitude toward foreign capital in order to bring in some 
assistance from the United States. The common problems of Chile and 
Bolivia explain why, for the first time in history, the Presidents of the 
two countries met for an official conference. 


The tussle between Church and State continues in Argentina, the 
clerical city of Cérdoba having taken the brunt of the government offensive. 
A number of priests have been thrown in jail, where they have found them- 
selves in the company of political prisoners of quite different persuasion. 
These prisoners are reported to be quite numerous, on account of the "state 
of internal war" under which the country is still governed, but it is 
impossible to say how many are detained. On the positive side, it should 
be recorded that the Argentine economy is improving, despite drought damage, 
and that the population is approaching 19 million. 


In Uruguay, Luis Battle Berres has assumed the Presidency of the 
Council , and the fever brought on by the elections has abated. In 
Paraguay, an unsuccessful revolt seems to have been inspired by civilian 
objections to the power exerted in national politics by the Asuncién 
cavalry regiment. 


Having offended the civilian elements in Brazil by attempting at the 
suggestion of the military to discourage the presidential candidacy of 
Juscelino Kubitschek, Café Filho has now been openly criticized by military 
leaders such as Jukres Tavora and Eduardo Gomes for appointing Marcondes 
Filho, a leader of the Brazilian Labor party, without consulting them. The 
danger of a new economic crisis in Brazil prompted the U.S. Government to 
send Assistant Secretary of State Henry F. Holland, with representatives of 


the Export-Import Bank and of the Treasury, on an emergency mission to Rio de 
Janeiro, where they conferred at length with Finance Minister Eugenio Gudin. De- 
clining coffee prices were in part responsible for the new crisis in the Brazilian 
economy. Despite these stresses and strains, Brazil approaches the forthcoming 
elections in a democratic spirit which sets a good example for other countries to 
follow. 

Ronald Hilton 

Editor 


Key to References to Back Issues 


Beginning with the present volume of the Hispanic American Report, 
the pagination is to be continuous through issues 1-12. References to 
information in back issues of this volume (Volume VIII) will direct 
the reader to the page number, e.g.: H.A.R., VIII: p. 42. References 
to issues of earlier volumes will cite merely the issue number, e.g.: 
H.A.R., VII: No. 8. 


Hispanic American Institute 


As part of the 1955 Summer Quarter, Stanford University will con- 
duct its annual Hispanic American Institute. Following the pattern 
of the Hispanic American Studies program, this Institute will bring 
together a rich offering of courses dealing with Spain and Latin 
America, together with special features. The theme of this year's 
institute will be contemporary "Latin American Writers." As usual, 
the Hispanic American Report will be in constant monthly production, 
and those attending the Institute will have the opportunity to 
participate in the preparation of the Report. The Institute runs from 
June 27 to August 23. A descriptive brochure may be obtained from 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. j 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 


SPAIN 
It is generally agreed that a serious shortcoming of a dictatorship is that , 
chaos is likely to ensue upon the death of the dictator. Franco is trying to 


avoid this result by paving the way for a permanent stable government in Spain, 
assertedly by a restoration of the monarchy. But the problem of establishing a 
permanent system that will be acceptable to two such basically opposed groups as 
the Falange and the Monarchists is a difficult one. Another anti-Monarchist 
demonstration by Falange students took place on February 9, and resulted in an 
offer of resignation by Jorge Jordana Fuentes, national head of the student 
section of the Falange. The resignation was rejected by the directorate of the 
Falange party, probably because Jordana Fuentes' removal might have been 
unpopular with students. Also on February 9, some 500 Monarchists greeted 
Princess Cristina de Borbén, sister of Don Juan, as she stopped for an hour at 
Madrid's airport on her way to Lisbon. Subsequently, three well-known Monarch- 
ists were fined the equivalent of $250 each for promoting "incidents" at the 
airport. One of those fined, Joaquin Satristegui, a lawyer who was one of the 
Monarchist candidates in the municipal elections last November, wrote a strong 

letter of protest to the Director General of National Security. i 


On February 23, Franco announced that he had decided to strengthen the po- 
litical power of the Falange party. At a meeting of the national directorate of 
the party, held under Franco's chairmanship, a measure was approved for the 
election of 50 new members to the National Council of the Falange. At present 
the council has 100 members, half of whom are appointed by Franco for "political 
merit," the rest being elected by national organizations and town delegations. 
Since all members of the council are members of the Cortes (the Spanish parlia- 
ment), this means that membership of the Cortes will be increased from 460 to 
510, with a greater preponderance of Falangistas. Franco declared on 
February 27 in an interview granted to Arriba, official organ of the Falange 
party, that monarchy was the only governmental system suitable for Spain. He 
also indicated that his eventual successor would be a member of the Borbén 
dynasty. However, Franco again affirmed that the government would not be a 
constitutional monarchy, because of the "inefficiency" of the liberal and parlia- 
mentary system. Franco spoke of the Council of the Realm, set up by the 1947 law 
of ‘ succession, as the "keystone of our realm.” This council, a small body 
composed of some eight representatives of the Roman Catholic Church, the Army, 
labor, the Falange party, and the Cortes, will acquire the executive power that 
Franco now wields. Franco added that one of the greatest tasks would be that of 
convincing Spanish youth of the merits of the monarchical system. 


The Spanish Government has clearly showed that it is dissatisfied with the 
amount of economic aid Spain has received from the United States under the aid- 
for-bases agreement. The American economic aid has not produced the hoped-for 
prosperity in Spain. Spaniards do not want to cancel the agreement, but rather 
to amend or rewrite it in a form more advantageous to them. Ina speech to the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Barcelona on February 12, Antonio Jiménez Arnau, 
director of the Economic Cooperation Committee, said the time had come "to 
mention the smallness of sums that the United States has allocated for Spain." 
According to Jiménez Arnau, the sums are especially inadequate when compared to 
what the United States has sent to other countries. He pointed out that Spain 
was as valuable an ally as any other Western European nation, not only because 
of its strategic facilities, but also because it has a strongly anti-Communist 
government instead of one that offers merely "verbal and rhetorical anti- 
Communism." Jiménez Arnau's speech followed an article in Arriba which gave a 
"very blunt interpretation" of statements made in Washington by Spanish 
Ambassador José Maria Areilza. According to Arriba, the Ambassador said that 
"if the average Spaniard sees that United States assistance is not followed by 
an improvement in his standard of living, the popularity enjoyed by the United 
States among Spaniards will fade away like a dream." Arriba continued that if 
Spain did not get what it needed, "the great program of cooperation and mutual 
assistance would be in grave danger." Since the Spanish press is controlled by 
the government, such statements usually reflect the official viewpoint. 


Spain was finally invited by U.N. Secretary Dag HammarskjtJld to send an 
official observer to the United Nations. The U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
in its session next July, will discuss the admission of Spain as a member to the 
Economic Commission for Europe and as an observer-member to the Economic 
Commission for Latin America. 


Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, secretary of the Falange party, announced on 
February 26 that the Falange would fight any attempts to deprive it of its 
monopoly over Spanish labor. The statement was clearly aimed at Roman Catholic 
church leaders who have expressed dissatisfaction with religious conditions among 
the workers. Some Spanish church leaders are worried over a "mounting anti- 
clericalism" among the workers, and, according to some sources, would prefer 


Catholic labor unions. Bishop Antonio Pildaéin y Zapidn of the Canary Islands 
even went so far as to charge that the Spanish system of Falange-controlled 
management-labor organizations called syndicates was not Catholic in doctrine 
and organization and was ineffective in helping labor. Fernandez Cuesta praised 
the syndicalist system and said that employers and workers "identify themselves 
with the syndicate...and would defend it with their lives if someone sought to 
suppress or modify it." Father Martin Brugarola, chaplain for the syndicates, 
had previously stated that the Spanish syndicates were "sincerely and loyally 
collaborating with the Church.” 


The Spanish Ministry of Agriculture announced plans for a 10-year program 
to irrigate 1,250,000 acres of hitherto virtually unproductive land in various 
parts of Spain at the rate of 125,000 acres a year. The plan will be under the 
control of the National Institute of Colonization and will make use of equipment 
furnished by the United States Foreign Operations Administration. During the 15 
years it has been in operation, the Institute has irrigated 200,000 acres of dry 
land, on which it has settled 31,000 families. Last year 80,000 acres were 
brought under irrigation. U.S. equipment will aliow the Institute greatly to 


speed up the program. 


New agreements for the supply of crude oil were signed by the Spanish 
Instituto Nacional de Industria (I.N.I.) with Shell and Caltex. The savings in 
dollars and pounds sterling which will result will be used for the expansion of 
the refinery, in which I.N.I. has a 52% holding, at Escombreras, a small town 
near Cartagena. The new contracts for the first time give Shell a foothold in 
the Spanish market; henceforth Caltex will supply 75% of crude oil supplies for 
Spain and Shell the other 25%. The Calvo Sotelo Company, owned by I.N.I., has 
announced plans for a new refinery to be built at Puertollano in the province of 
Ciudad Real, where the Calvo Sotelo Company already distills crude oil from 
bituminous shales. A pipeline is also planned to link Puertollano to Cadiz and 
to Madrid. 


According to early-season estimates, the exchange earnings from orange 
exports during the 1954-55 marketing season may be only two-thirds as large as 
the 1953-54 season earnings. Many of the oranges in this year's crop are under- 
sized and of low quality, due to fruit fly damage. 


Work has started on the construction of 16 new rooms for the Museo del - 
Prado in Madrid. The original structure of Villanueva will not be disturbed by 
the addition of the new rooms, which will be completed within a year. 


A minor step in Franco's campaign to promote the monarchical system was 
taken when the Spanish Government banned and ordered destroyed the copies of the 
movie "That Lady," recently made in Spain jointly by a Spanish and a U.S. 
company for distribution abroad by 20th-Century Fox. The film was banned for 
representing Felipe II, 16th century king of Spain, as "cruel, jealous, and 
revengeful, and his private life in an “indecorous" manner. At the same time 
the chief movie censor was fired for having twice passed the picture for exhi- 
bition in Spain. Producers of the movie were bewildered because they had 
received full cooperation from the Spanish authorities during filming of the 
movie and it had even been scheduled for a grand premiere in Madrid. 


PORTUGAL 


Admiral Sir Michael Denny, Commander-in-Chief of the British Home Fleet and 
of the NATO naval forces in the eastern Atlantic, paid an official visit to 
Portugal from January 28 to February 2. During his stay, Admiral Denny took 
part in conferences with the Portuguese Ministers of Defense and of the Navy to 
discuss the possible creation in Lisbon of a naval and air subcommand for NATO. 


James C. H. Bonbright and Heitor Lira, Ambassadors to Portugal from the 
United States and Brazil, respectively, presented their credentials to the 
Portuguese Chief-of-State on February 18. The new British Ambassador to 
Portugal, Sir Charles Stirling, arrived in Lisbon on February 21. Sir Charles, 
who was chargé d'affaires in Lisbon from 1947 to 1948, has been Ambassador in 
Santiago de Chile since 1951. 


The Portuguese budget for the fiscal year 1955 has been announced. Under 
ordinary expenditures (5,584 million escudos) the principal items are: finance, 
1,698 million; army and navy, 1,144 million; interior, 732 million; education, 
625 million; public works, 380 million; communications, 374 million; other 
ministries, 631 million. Under the 1,746 million escudos for extraordinary 
expenditures, 538 million were allotted to finance; 196 million to army and 
navy, 620 million to public works; and 383 million to other ministries. 

Revenue was estimated at 1,333 million escudos. 


The secretary of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Portugal, Ant6nio Santos 
Mendonga, is touring the United States during February and March to promote 
trade between the U.S. and Portugal. Taveres de Almeida, head of the Servi¢gos 
de Imprensa do Secretariado Nacional da Informagao, arrived in New York on 
January 28 for a month's visit to the United States at the invitation of the 
U.S. State Department. 


The new bridge over the Douro River at Barca de Alva, near the Spanish 
border, is almost completed and will be dedicated within two months. The 270- 
meter bridge will greatly facilitate communications between Guarda and Braganga. 


Governor General Gabriel Teixeira of Mozambique, Portuguese colony on the 
east coast of Africa, paid an official visit to the Union of South Africa. The 
Portuguese Government hopes for closer relations between Mozambique and the 
Union, since, according to Governor Teixeira, both countries "possess the same 
ideas." 


Valente de Carvalho was appointed Commander General of the Portuguese 
Legion. In his acceptance speech, the new commander praised the legionnaires 
now stationed in Portuguese India. The Portuguese Legion is an organization 
vaguely similar to the Spanish Falange. 


MEXICO 


The official visit of Vice-President Richard Nixon aroused considerable 
popular enthusiasm in Mexico this month. Before leaving the United States, 
Nixon described Mexico as politically "mature and stable," and "an economically 
awakening giant." The Vice-President credited the leadership of President Ruiz 
Cortines with the political and economic progress of Mexico in recent years. 

The largest crowd encountered thus far on his Caribbean tour greeted Nixon during 
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his visit to the Basilica of Guadalupe, Mexico's most sacred shrine, where he 
was welcomed by Archbishop Luis Marfa Martinez. On a later visit to the Uni- 
versity City, he stressed the need for greater student exchange between the U.S. 
and Mexico; he also emphasized the common interests and the need for cooperation 
between the two countries. Nixon believes that recent improvement in the 
wetback situation has eliminated a number of points of irritation. 


The leadership of Ruiz Cortines was lauded in other sectors. Secretary of 
the Treasury Antonio Carrillo Flores stated that (1) for the first time since 
1946, monetary reserves were on the increase in February; (2) when President 
Ruiz Cortines took office, the dollar reserves stood at $227 million, whereas 
they are now at $230 million and are still increasing; (3) in 1954, for the 
first time since 1951, the rise in national revenue was greater proportionately 
than the increase in population; (4) the deficit of Mexico's trade balance from 
July to November of 1953 was $91 million, while in the corresponding months of 
1954 it had gone down to $59 million, an amount which was more than counter- 
balanced by receipts from invisible income; (5) the increase in receipts from 
tourism is evident. 


Two recent measures sponsored by the Secretarfa de Hacienda have con- 
tributed to bring new animation to the Mexican stock market. The first, the 
"Law to Encourage New and Necessary Industries," will grant tax exemptions and 
other benefits to industries producing materials or merchandise which now have 
to be imported. The second is a law authorizing the Federal Executive to guaran- 
tee any loans up to the total sum of the $90 million obtained from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development for work in public utilities. 


Private companies are constructing homes for employees on low-payment plans, 
and many new collective bargaining contracts carry clauses with this stipulation. 
The nation's largest steel mill, Altos Hornos, is building 200 low-cost homes 
for its workers, to be completed by mid-1955. The other large steel mill, the 
Cfa. de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey, reportedly just completed construction of 
100 homes for its employees. The sugar firms Atencingo in the state of Pueble 
and El Potrero in the state of Veracruz are building 30 and 15 homes per year 
respectively. All these homes are valued at an average of 23-25,000 pesos (ap- 
proximately $2,000), of which the various firms absorb part of the cost and the 
workers pay some 13-14,000 pesos in easy monthly payments. Elsewhere the 
Federal Pensions Administration is negotiating to buy land in Mexico City for a 
new 200-unit apartment housing project for government employees. It will also 
build at least four other low-cost housing projects in the capital soon. 


Meanwhile, Minister of Agriculture Gilberto Flores Munoz astonished 
Mexicans this month with a public announcement of his belief in the need for 
abolition of the Yucatan Gran Ejido. The Gran Ejido has been sacrosanct in 
Mexican politics since 1938, when the then President Lazaro Cardenas took over 
395,000 acres of henequen land in Yucatan, and turned it into a vast government 
collective farm. He termed it Gran Ejido to distinguish it from numerous 
smaller collectives in Mexico's nationwide ejidal system. Since 1938, however, 
henequen has lost much of its popularity on the world market, and Mexico's total 
production has dropped steadily to a low of 450,000 bales last year compared to 
the World War I high of 1 million. Early this month, Flores Munoz bluntly 
stated he thought the Gran Ejido should be abolished, Cardenas refused to 
comment, but a congressman backed up the idea, and a farm credit official hailed 
the Agricultural Minister saying that "at last a top-ranking official has 
publicly recognized the failure of the ejidal system, criticism of which has so 
long seemed to be taboo, and on whose altars truth and justice, and what is more 
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cruel, the Mexican farmer, have so often been sacrificed. " President Ruiz 
Cortines has offered a solution to the economic crisis in Yucatan by the grant- 
ing of direct credits to ejidatarios and small proprietors through the Banco 
Agricola and the Banco Ejidal. 


Investment in electrical works throughout Mexico in 1954 reached about 
445 million pesos (approximately $35.6 million). Efforts this year are being 
concentrated on the development of an adequate power supply for the Federal 
District. The opening of the third unit of the Ixtapantongo system on the 
Cutzamala River in the Valle de Bravo (State of Mexico),brings an additional 
77,000 kilowatts to the Mexico City area. The Federal Electric Commission also 
plans to complete the El Durazno plant with another 77,000-kilowatt capacity 
this year and is pushing work on its huge Tingambato plant, near Uruapan 
(Michoacan), which will produce 150,000 kilowatts late in 1956 or early 1957. 
This means that Mexico City will have enough power to satisfy population and 
industrial expansion for the next eight years. In the meantime, at places where 
there are thermal springs, drillings are about to begin for the purpose of 
utilizing the hot water for general heating. 


The Department of the Federal District plans to spend 25 million pesos in 
1955 in setting up pumping stations and regulating tanks in the city, and in 
enlarging and improving the reservoirs which will receive the surplus water. 
These works are part of plans which have been designed to help prevent the dis- 
astrous floods from which the center of Mexico City's business district has 
suffered in recent years. 


Secretary of Hydraulic Resources Eduardo Chavez is considering the federal 
government's plan for the development of irrigation and waterpower in the 
Panuco region. It is calculated that the lower reaches of the Panuco alone 
could produce double the water power generated on the Rio Bravo, and at the 
same time irrigate 2 million hectares of land--twice as much as the Rio Bravo. 
The first step will be the construction of the Fiaja Dam. The government has 
also appropriated 400 million pesos (approximately $32 million) to complete 
Mocuzari Dam in Sinaloa and the Miguel Hidalgo Dam in Sonora this year. In the 
meantime, the 12-million-peso El Palote Dam in Guanajuato with a 10-million- 
cubic-meter capacity was inaugurated in January. 


Celulosa de Chihuahua has launched a new $4.1 million bond issue payable in 
dollars and guaranteed by the company's total 120-million-peso capital (approxi- 
mately $9.6 million) as well as that of Bosques de Chihuahua (reported to be 
50 million pesos). The issue will have the additional backing of Nacional 
Financiera. The plant is designed to produce some 45,000 tons of pulp annually. 
The new bond issue indicates that the government is trying out a new method of 
financing which, if it becomes an established trend, could prove extremely 
attractive to foreign investors who have hesitated due to concern over possible 
currency changes. This bond issue with value and profit remittances issued in 
terms of dollars, not Mexican pesos, comes at a time when the dollar reserves of 
the country are on the increase. 


The governor of Baja California del Norte has indicated that his state is 
in a position to export to the U.S. some 30,000 tons of tungsten ores annually. 
He has announced that the state will welcome both Mexican and foreign investors 
who will establish basic industries, and will grant them every possible facility. 
He has specifically encouraged tire, cement, electrical appliance, and clothing 
manufacturers. 


Ba 


The Compania Mexicana de Coque y Derivados, S.A., has been inaugurated at 
Monclova, Coahuila. The new coke-producing plant was initiated by Nacional 
Financiera to reduce the necessity of importing coke and other coal derivatives 
from the U.S. for the rapidly expanding Mexican iron and steel industry. The 
plant has a capacity of 2,100 tons a day. 


Mexican cement factories are now producing at the rate of 2.5 million tons 
a year, according to the National Chamber of the Cement Industry. This amount 
covers all domestic needs, and leaves a considerable margin for export. How- 
ever, maritime freight charges are so high that export at present is impracti- 


cable. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has announced that it will grant $150,000 to 
help Mexico build two new agricultural experiment stations in Sonora and Vera- 
cruz. The sum will be spent over a two-year period. The Foundation has also 
allotted $60,000 to the School of Agriculture of the Instituto Tecnoldégico of 
Monterrey, to be spent over a three-year period. 


The National Union of Sugar Producers states that in 1954 the Republic of 
Mexico consumed 734,723 tons of sugar, and exported only 74,600 tons. The 
Federal District was the greatest consumer, with 176,120 tons; next came the 
state of Veracruz with 51,429 tons, and in third place, Jalisco with 48,317 


tons. 


On January 29, Mexico declared a partial quarantine on certain agricultural 
products from California, Arizona and New Mexico, in order to prevent the spread 
of an insect pest, the so-called "Kaphra" grub, which is causing extensive 
damage to crops, especially cereals, in those states. The products thus banned 
include beans, peas, soybeans, nuts, maize, wheat, and others. 


On February 14, an unauthorized demonstration by some 400 henriquistas was 
held in front of the residence of General Miguel Henriquez Guzman on the Paseo 
de la Reforma in Mexico City. The demonstrators are all members of the 
Federacién de Partidos del Pueblo, an opposition political organization headed 
by Henrfquez Guzman. Henriquez Guzman was defeated in the presidential 
elections of 1952 (H.A.R., V: No. 9). His party was removed from the national 
registry, which means it is regarded as illegal by the Ministry of the Interior. 
The government accused the party just after the elections (H.A.R., V: No. 10) 
of having committed acts of sabotage. Some 60 of the 400 demonstrators who had 
been carrying knives and pistols were arrested by the police. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemala is still convalescing politically and economically. The regime 
of President Castillo Armas, plagued by political dissengions since it came into 
being last June, has not yet been able to assure for itself a stable position. 
The army still harbors resentments, which led to rebellions against Castillo 
Armas' leadership last August and in January 1955. A potential Communist threat cA 
also exists, in the form of a handful of Marxists left over from the Arbenz a 
government. It now appears that the largest source of potential trouble for . 
Castillo Armas lies in Guatemala's few but powerful larger landowners, whose ; 


« 


jdeal seems to be an extreme rightist regime without any interest in the 
country's laboring masses. 


The future stability of the government depends to a large extent on whether 
or not Castillo Armas can rectify the critical economic situation. When 
Castillo Armas came to power last June, he inherited the almost impossible 
combination of a bankrupt treasury and an economy badly in need of overhauling 
and revitalization. His promised economic and social reforms have been made 
difficult to bring about due to lack of funds and the unwillingness of the 
upper classes to contribute to his program. Economic reforms have been further 
delayed by the appearance of more immediate problems, such as rising prices and 
unemployment, which have increased public discontent. In spite of all this, 
Castillo Armas has done much towards restoring economic order. By the end of 
1954, the public debt had been brought under control, and there were hopes that 
the 1955 budget could be balanced. However, the sharp decline in coffee prices 
since January has again darkened the picture. Coffee, Guatemala's most im- 
portant crop, accounts for 80% of the country's income. It is estimated that if 
coffee prices do not go up soon, the government may lose as much as $20 million 
in revenue toward the support of a total budget of $66 million. 


The disastrous effects which falling prices may have on their economies are 
a serious preoccupation for coffee-growing countries. Guatemala, which stands 
to lose the most due to its poor economic situation in general, made a sug- 
gestion during February by which it hopes the situation will be rectified. 
Castillo Armas asked the Coffee Federation of Central America and the Caribbean 
(FEDECAME) to sponsor a meeting in Washington of the Ministers of Economy of the 
member nations of the association (the Middle American countries), together with 
those of Brazil and Colombia. The object of the meeting would be to "take 
measures" to prevent the damaging effects which market fluctuations have on the 


economies of the countries concerned. 


Since the ousting of the pro-Communist government of President Arbenz last 
June, Guatemala has been looking to the United States for financial help, but so 
far rather unsuccessfully. In answer to a plea for aid by Castillo Armas last 
summer, the U.S. Government allotted $6.5 million to help Guatemala get on its 
feet. By the end of January, however, only half of the sum had been handed over 
to the Guatemalan Government. Washington's delay in giving aid, taken badly in 
Guatemala and even criticized by private sources in the U.S., has been attrib- 
uted to the U.S. Government's doubts as to the political stability of the 


Castillo Armas regime. 


U.S. Vice-President Richard Nixon's visit to Guatemala during February, how- 
ever, has aroused hopes that substantial U.S. aid is on the way. Nixon, whose 
trip through Middle America was aimed at reminding the latinos that Washington 
has not forgotten them, was reportedly "astonished" to learn of Washington's 
halfhearted assistance to Guatemala. Conferring with Castillo Armas in 
Guatemala City on February 13, Nixon discussed the government's financial plight, 
and, although he avoided specific promises, implied that Guatemala would get 
prompt assistance. At the same time, there came news from Washington which 
seemed to show that the U.S. Government was going to step up aid without the 
need of Nixon's reminder. The news, vague enough, was that the U.S. was "con- 
sidering" giving more aid, in the form of $9 million. Whether the sum would be 
an outright gift or a loan was not disclosed. Nixon's Guatemalan visit, besides 
arousing hopes of U.S. economic assistance, did a great deal toward building up 
Castillo Armas' prestige. By glorifying Castillo and making clear that the U.S. 


« 


stood firmly behind his regime, Nixon helped to strengthen the government and to 
discourage Castillo's numerous opponents. 


Castillo Armas' recent moves toward "reorganization" of the country's labor 
structure are taken by some as proof that his regime is taking a definite anti- 
labor orientation. His announcement last January that unionization of peasants 
would not be allowed because peasants fall easy prey to "leftist agitators," has 
drawn criticism from the Regional Inter-American Workers' Organization (ORIT). 
The international labor group says the move was taken to protect the United 
Fruit Company and the now powerful Guatemalan Association of Agriculturists (AGA), 
which ORIT called the "defender of latifundismo in Guatemala." This move of 
Castillo's, and one taken in February, when Castillo Armas issued a decree 
abrogating the amendments to the 1947 Labor Code, are believed by some to be 
proof that Castillo is yielding to pressure from the country's big landowners. 
Castillo Armas himself has admitted that right-wing supporters are pressuring 
him to scrap labor legislation altogether or at least curtail workers' rights 


drastically. 


Castillo Armas' decree is aimed at curbing the power of union leaders, who 
were given a free hand in labor affairs when the amendments were passed in the 
1940's by leftist President Arévalo. However, the decree also cancels important 
statutory rights of the workers. Among other things, Castillo's measure: 

1) ends employers' obligations to establish a graded scale for promotions on the 
basis of capacity and seniority; 2) ends employers' obligations to check union 
dues off payrolls when union representatives order it or workers request it; 

3) ends employers' duty to reinstate a dismissed worker when a labor court finds 
the dismissal unjustified. According to this last point, back pay and indemnity 
are now the only benefits a labor court can order for a worker who it deems was 


unjustifiably dismissed. 


Another occurrence which increases speculation as to Castillo Armas' plans 
for labor was the arrest of a prominent labor leader during February, Rubén 
Villatoro, president of the National Committee for Labor Reorganization, was 
arrested early this month for alleged subversive activities. Villatoro had 
previously voiced his objection to the "totalitarian systems which Latin America 


is currently plagued with." 


Nothing but distant echoes remain of the attempted coup on January 20 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 10). Two of the army officers involved in the abortive 
revolt, Captains Fernando Montes de Oca and Enrique Franco, have been tried by 
military courts and condemned to death for their involvement. The reputed leader 
of the plot, Colonel Francisco Cosenza, is being tried in absentia. Cosenza 
avoided capture last month by obtaining asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy. 


The scheduled March meeting of the Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA) in Guatemala City has been postponed. The unsettled situation in 
Honduras and the never-ending dispute between the Presidents of Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica have made the postponement "advisable." 


EL SALVADOR 


U.S. Vice-President Richard Nixon's two-day visit to El Salvador was charac- 
terized by the same informal cordiality with which Nixon had won friends in Cuba, 
Mexico, and Guatemala. He addressed an extraordinary session of the National 
Assembly, and discussed with President Osorio the problems which beset the 
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Salvadorean-sponsored Organization of Central American States (ODECA). After his 
Salvadorean visit, Nixon flew on to neighboring Honduras. 


The postponement of ODECA's scheduled March meeting in Guatemala City (See 
GUATEMALA) is threatening the Salvadorean plan for an eventual Central American 
union. El Salvador, the champion of the regional movement since the birth of the 
ODECA plans in 1948, has been trying to schedule a session of the organization 
for some time, with the hopes of setting up a secretariat and getting plans for 
an isthmian economic and customs union under way. President Osorio, disappointed 
at the possibility of a postponement, stated this month that the idea of a 
Central American union will remain a dream unless a meeting of the organization 


can be arranged soon. 


The sharp drop in prices since January has coffee-growing El Salvador more 
than a trifle concerned. In order to help individual growers who at present 
must sell at the declining prices on the New York market, the government is 
setting up a plan whereby it will help the Salvadorean Coffee Association 
finance a program of relief for the small growers. The gist of the plan is for 
the Coffee Association to impose a fixed export price at which it will buy the 
producer's crop. The Association will then hold the coffee and try to obtain a 
balanced profit through normal transactions in the New York exchange. 


A new private credit organization, with a basic capital of $400,000, has 
been established under the name of Banco Agricola Comercial. The purpose of the 
bank is to grant credits to stimulate farming and industrial activities. The 
capital for the new bank was provided by a group of Salvadorean capitalists who 
elected Luis Escalante Arce as president of the bank. Operations are to begin 


in March. 


Hoping to attract tourists to El Salvador, another group of capitalists is 
planning to build a 150-room luxury hotel in San Salvador. The hotel is to cost 
about $1.5 million. The hotel's administration will be turned over to the 
International Hotels Corporation of New York, which already operates eight 
luxury hotels in Mexico and South America. 


HONDURAS 


Honduras remains tranquil under the leadership of President Julio Lozano 
Diaz. The only source of possible trouble arose from a relatively minor rift 
between Lozano and his advisory Council of State. News of the split came from 
Lozano himself, who complained early in February that the Council misunderstood 
its position and was "dragging its feet." Lozano charged that the Council, 
instead of considering proposed legislation, as is the function of an advisory 
body, debated projects at undue length along purely political lines. 


Lozano's worries were clearly that the Council, made up about equally of 
members of the three rival political parties, might soon try to oppose him and 
cause an open break which could easily upset his rule and even bring about a 
civil war. The Council's recent stiffening attitude toward Lozano is based on 
the body's fears that he may want to prolong his stay in office. When Lozano 
took over absolute control of the government last December following a consti- 
tutional deadlock (H.A.R., VII: No. 12), he had promised to step down as soon as 
the country was ready for a new presidential election. At the time, he had 
estimated it would take from one to two years to bring about a political atmos- 
phere conducive to a safe election. Reminded of this estimate in a recent press 
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interview, Lozano said he could not tell when the time would be right. What he 
seemed sure of was that the time was not now. Indicating that his Council 
might be pressing for elections soon, he made clear that he would refuse to 
rush into an election at this time. The opinion of most observers is that 
Lozano is sincere in his wishes to steer the country towards a democratic 
state, after which he would call an election and then step down. Nevertheless, 
the stability of his regime depends on how well he can succeed in keeping 
harmony within his government and in preventing the rival parties represented 
in his Council from acting in coalition against him. 


Presumably in an attempt to pacify his rivals for the presidential post 
and to remove them from the political scene, Lozano has offered three former 
Presidents of Honduras $500-a-month pensions. These ex-Presidents are Vicente 
Mejia Colindres, Juan Manuel Galvez, and General Tiburcio Carfas Andino. The 
two former persons accepted, but Carfas Andino refused the offer. A long-time 
dictator of Honduras during the 1930's, Carfas Andino was a candidate for the 
presidency in the elections held last October. These elections, which were 
indecisive, had led to Lozano's assuming full powers in December after Carfas 
Andino had blocked the congress' attempt to elect one of the candidates 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 12). Carfas Andino's snubbing of Lozano's pension offer is 
taken by some as an indication he is not planning to retire from the political 


arena. 


Last year's disastrous floods in northern Honduras and the general strike 
of banana and mine workers left the country's economy in a critical state. A 
good part of the banana crop rotted on the plantations, and other agricultural 
crops and mining suffered from the labor walkout. In spite of the bad year, 
the outlook for the future is one of general optimism. This confident atti- 
tude is engendered by recent constructive measures taken by the government and 
by some of the large foreign firms operating in the country. lLozano's five- 
year recovery program will get under way in the near future. To be financed by 
a $164-million loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, it-calls for a large-scale agricultural expansion and diversifi- 
cation program and public works projects. The government is already setting up 
an economic council which will work with the local mission of the Bank on the 


administration of the program. 


The basic labor code signed by Lozano in January went into effect on 
February 17. It gives Honduran workers, for the first time in the country's 
history, basic rights such as minimum wages and the right to strike. The code 
promises to serve as an adequate base for the development of a nation-wide 
labor movement heretofore non-existent in Honduras. 


Another welcome development in the economic field during February was the 
United Fruit Company's offer to renegotiate its contract with the government on 
terms more favorable to Honduras. The company included in its offer, in line 
with its recent agreements in Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Panama, a willingness 
to pay taxes of as high as 30% on its yearly earnings. The company would 
expect, in return, a guarantee of equal treatment with all other agricultural 
Operators, and an assurance of continued exemption of customs duties on imported 
equipment. Still another economic innovation in Honduras this month has been 
the formation of an official coffee commission. The commission will regulate the 
industry and protect individual coffee growers in much the same way as is done 
in most other coffee-growing countries. The commission will work in conjunction 
with the regional Middle American coffee association, FEDECAME. 


Met at Tegucigalpa's Tocontin airport on February 17 by a large crowd 
which cheered and thanked him for the United States aid sent to Honduras during 
last year's floods, U.S. Vice-President Richard Nixon carried out his short 
visit in what Hondurans regarded as a refreshing protocol-breaking style. He 
covered Tegucigalpa's narrow streets on foot, joking with newsboys and 
venturing a few words of Spanish. His official duties included an address at 
the United States cultural institute and a trip to nearby Zamorano to preside 
at the 10th graiuation exercises of the Pan American Agricultural School. 
Addressing the graduating class (47 young agriculturists from 10 Latin Ameri- 
can countries) Nixon praised the school as an example of inter-American 
solidarity, saying that the ceremony was an indication of "new hope for the 
American republics." The school at Zamorano, founded in 1943 by the United 
Fruit Company, is an experimental center for tropical agriculture and a train- 
ing school for agriculturists of all the American republics. In his address, 
Nixon also praised the United Fruit Company's promotion of the school as 
another example of the contribution which private enterprises make to the 
agricultural knowledge and the economic welfare of the Latin American 
countries. Nixon continued his Central American tour with visits to Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama before going on to other countries in the Caribbean. 


NICARAGUA 


President Somoza stated that he was looking forward to the visit of 
United States Vice-President Richard Nixon so that he might tell the latter his 
version of the recent revolt in Costa Rica (H.A.R., VIII: p. 14). Somoza felt 
that he had received prejudiced treatment at the hands of the investigating 
commission of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.). One of his major 
complaints was that the commission had released a report implying that 
Nicaragua had aided the rebel troops in Costa Rica without giving Somoza a 
chance to state his position. He also complained that the commission had made 
it possible for Costa Rica to obtain four F-51 fighter planes at a time when 
the Nicaraguan Air Force had nothing to match their strength. After talks with 
Nixon, Somoza gave “his solemn assurances that, so far as Nicaragua was con- 
cerned, there would be no further cause for tension or disturbances along those 
common boundaries." To back up his assurances, he ordered the San Juan River 


reopened to travel. 


President Somoza celebrated his 59th birthday by ending the state of siege 
and lifting censorship of the press. The President also freed some of the 
people who had been arrested in connection with the attempt on his life last 
April (H.A.R., VII: No. 4). However, later in the month the Supreme Court 
imposed a sentence of eight years' exile on ex-senators Emiliano Chamorro and 
Abel Gallard and ex-deputy Ravl Arana Montalvan. These men were convicted of 
having taken part in the plot against the life of Somoza. 


Recently the government enacted new sanitary regulations governing the 
import and export of livestock. This is the first Nicaraguan law establishing 
quarantine. The Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry is authorized to 
control the spread of infectious-contagious diseases among local and imported 
animals by inspection, quarantine, vaccination, fumigation, treatment, and all 
other appropriate measures. Imported animals must be accompanied by vaccination 
and health certificates from their country of origin. In the future all 
incoming animals will be quarantined for inspection. To aid in this, a new 
Quarantine station has been constructed near the Managua airport for the check- 
ing of incoming breeding bulls. 


COSTA RICA 


United States Vice-President Richard Nixon visited Costa Rica and the 
other countries of Central America in February. One of the expressed purposes 
of his trip was to see if he could effect a peace between President Figueres 
and President Somoza of Nicaragua. On his arrival in Costa Rica, Nixon said 
that the atmosphere for peace between the two countries was better than it had 
been for almost a year. After long meetings with Nixon, President Figueres 
was reported as saying, "I am willing to go more than half way to resolve any 
differences." While in Costa Rica, Nixon also had a meeting with ex-President 
Otilio Ulate, who is at present the leader of the opposition to the Figueres 


regime in the country. 


In spite of the talk of peace, there was unrest this month and even a 
serious outbreak of fighting. A group of the rebels that had been interned in 
Nicaragua slipped back across the border near the southeastern end of Lake 
Nicaragua and captured the town of Los Chiles. The rebels took the airport 
and captured a transport plane of the national airlines. The pilot of the 
plane was Colonel Guillermo Ninez, chief of the Costa Rican Air Force. The 
town was quickly retaken, but there was no immediate word as to the fate of 
Colonel Nunez. A number of unexplained explosions have kept the populace on 
edge. The most serious of these damaged the waterworks of Alajuela, leaving 


the town without a water supply. 


A tense political situation arose when the Attorney General filed treason 
charges against two of the leading opposition members of Congress, Mario 


Echandi and Guillermo Jiménez. Previously they had been suspended from 
Congress and their congressional immunity had been lifted. They had been 
implicated in the attempted revolution by one of the captured rebel soldiers. 
The 12 remaining members of the opposition walked out of the Congress in 
protest, and the opposition newspapers, controlled by Ulate, accused the 
administration of dictatorial acts. At the same time a bill was introduced 
into Congress which would deny bail to those accused of taking part in the 


revolt. 


Toward the end of the month the committee of the Organization of American 
States (0.A.S.) filed its report. The report implied that Nicaragua had been 
giving support to the rebels, but, rather than make any specific charges, the 
committee recommended steps toward conciliation between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. The committee suggested that the "Pact of Amity” signed in 1949 be 
strengthened and that agreements be set up for frontier control "to prevent the 
organization or existence of any revolutionary movement against the government 
of either of the two parties in the territory of the other," and to prevent 
"preparation of terroristic acts" in each other's territory. The committee 
also proposed that the two countries forma joint "Commission of Investigation 
and Conciliation" to settle future difficulties. It urged tighter arms control 
and a limitation on the armaments race. Official circles in Costa Rica were 
disappointed that the committee was not more severe with Nicaragua. 


In a recent article that appeared in El Ti of Bogota, the Colombian 
writer German Arciniegas, accused the United Fruit Company of a campaign of 
defamation against President Figueres, and of intervention in the internal 
affairs of Costa Rica; he implied that the United Fruit Company helped in the 
armed revolution. These charges were firmly denied by the Costa Rican Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Dr. Antonio A. Facio. In a statement issued to the 


press, Facio stated that there had been no evidence that implicated United 
Fruit in the revolt. He said that the recent contract with the company had 
been signed under "a spirit of friendship and harmony." The new contract, 
which provides for a 30% tax on profits, has served as a model for new 
contracts in other Central American states. 


Coffee growers have been extremely worried over the continued drop in the 
price of their product. After a recent meeting with the President, it was an- 
nounced that the government would set up a Costa Rican Coffee-Growers 
Federation, an autonomous body with its own funds, to enforce price supports 
on exported coffee. In the meantime, the government has authorized the 
Central Bank to guarantee exporters a minimum price of 60¢ a pound. The new 
federation will be open to all growers, processors, and exporters and will 
have a representative from the Central Bank. It will be financed by members' 
contributions proportionate to the size of their holdings, and backed by a 
government guarantee of 25% of the Central bank's profits on foreign exchange 


for five years. 


PANAMA 


February saw the continuation and further entanglement of the investi- 
gation into President Remén's death (H.A.R., VIII: p. 17),and the official 
labeling of ex-President José Ramén Guizado as the "intellectual author" of 
the crime. The investigation which followed Remén's assassination on Janu- ; 
ary 2 had led to the arrest of the murderer, a hot-headed political enemy of 
Remoén's named Rubén Miré. Likewise arrested was José Ramén Guizado, Remdén's 
First Vice-President, who Mirdé said offered him a lucrative government post in 
return for the killing. By the end of January, Miré was in prison awaiting 
trial by the criminal courts. Guizado's son and two of Guizado's partners in 
an engineering firm - all implicated by Miré - were also awaiting trial. As 
to Guizado himself, the National Assembly had named a special committee to 
investigate his involvement, and in the meantime had indicted him and called 
in the Second Vice-President, Ricardo Arias Espinosa, to take over the 


presidency. 


The National Assembly's investigating committee took over the job begun 
in January by the National Guard. On February 11 the committee reported to 
the Assembly on its findings, labeling Guizado as both collaborator and ~ 
instigator of the murder. It recommended that the Assembly try Guizado, and 
urged that the ordinary criminal courts handle, as soon as possible, the 
charges against Miré and the others allegedly involved in the killing. 


The National Assembly met again on February 16 to hear a formal reading 
of the investigating committee's report and to make a final decision as to 
whether or not it should try Guizado. Guizado himself attended the Assembly 
session. After a month in jail -most of the time held incommunicado- he was 
permitted to leave his cell long enough to hear the investigating committee's 
decision. Following the reading of the report, he was asked to say a few 
words, and emotionally declared his innocence. He stayed on at the meeting 
long enough to hear the Assembly vote 48 to 1 in favor of trying him. His 
trial is to begin March 21. 


The investigating committee's verdict on Guizado was based almost entirely 
on Miré's original confession and other findings made on requestioning Miré and 
Guizado's son early in February. Miré told his inquisitors this month 
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substantially what he had admitted previously. Moreover, he gave further de- 
tails which indicated he had been in the President-elimination business for 
some time. He said he had developed a plan to overthrow President Alcibfades 
Arosemena in 1951, and had approached Guizado, at that time next in line to 
the presidency, with the suggestion. Guizado, questioned on this point, said 
he had taken the plan as a practical joke. Further questioning of Guizado's 
son seemed to indicate that the original idea of getting rid of Remon had 
involved plans for a palace coup rather than the cold-blooded assassination of 
the President. Guizado, Jr. told the commission that he had overheard his 
father say he would be President by Christmas. When asked by his son how this 
would come about, Guizado allegedly replied: "By means of a coup or something 
of the sort." Questioned on this, Guizado admitted that Mirdé had approached 
him with the suggestion for a coup, but denied that Remén's assassination was 
part of the plot. Guizado said Miré's plan was to take advantage of the 
Christmas holidays and stage a coup with police backing and the support of a 
few anti-Remén deputies. He said he had tried to discourage Miré by pointing 
out that the Assembly was overwhelmingly pro-Remén and that police force 
support could not be counted on. Mird, on the other hand, still contends that 
he was practically hired by Guizado to murder Remon. The talkative Miré said 
also that the details of the murder were to have been worked out between 
himself and one of Guizado's business partners,Rodolfo Saint Malo, but that in 
the end he had decided to plan the killing on his own. Saint Malo is among 
those to be tried in the criminal courts. 


Most observers agree that, regardless of whose story is the true one, 
Miré killed Remén, and that, in some still unexplained way, Guizado knew of 
the plot beforehand. In fact, there are reports which indicate that the 
National Guard, as well, may have known of the murder plot long before the 
assassination took place. One report has it that the Guard -Remén's own bull- 
whip before he became President- knew of a murder plot as long ago as last 
November. According to this story, the Guard gained the information from a 
priest in whom Rubén Miré's brother Carlos had confided. The suspicion that 
the Guard knew of the plot beforehand and may even have been involved in it 
seems to be upheld by recent information to the effect that the Guard did not 
allow the foreign detectives called in by Guizado to have much to do with the 
investigation. The two New York City detectives sent to Panama at Guizado's 
request in mid-January were not allowed to start an investigation of their 
own. The Cuban criminologist Israel Castellanos, sent to Panama about the 
same time to help the Guard, was reportedly not even kept informed by the 
Guard of the investigation's progress. Castellanos, in a press interview in 
Havana on February 3, implied that the Guard had delayed the initial investi- 
gation and conducted it in a careless and suspicious manner. He said that the 
authorities, presumably the Guard, had arrested Rubén Miré on January 3 but 
released him shortly afterwards, even though they knew of his involvement. It 
was not until later in January that Miré was again arrested and ordered to 
trial following his confession. Castellanos also said that it had definitely 
been established that Miré had an accomplice in the actual shooting. Empty 
shells found at the scene of the murder, he said, were shot from two different 
firearms; one the German-made submachine gun used by Miré, and the other a 
machine gun “of the type used by the Panamanian police." Mirdé's gun has since 
been found and identified by the Panamanian cadet who sold it to him for $150 
last December. Castellanos, who complained that he was not permitted to use a 
lie detector on Mirdé, said that he suspected Irving Martin Lipstein of being 
the operator of the second machine gun, which is still missing. He said chemi- 
cal tests on Lipstein's clothing indicated this, but that the Guard had __ 
nevertheless released him. Lipstein, an American tourist, had been arrested at 


the Panama City airport the day following Remén's murder, but was released 
when Miré made his confession. 


Further speculation on the National Guard's role in the Remon affair came 
late in January when Colonels Bolivar Vallarino and Saturnino Flores, the two 
top men in the Guard, went on leave. Colonel Vallarino left his post 
"because of blood relationship with several of the alleged plot members"; 
Flores took a leave of absence because of a “longtime friendship" with Miré, 
the confessed assassin. These two men had led the Guard's early investigation 


into the murder. 


Another indication of the confusion which exists as to the details of the 
case is the news that in the United States there is an entirely different 
version of the affair. The newsmagazine Vision reports that some officials in 
Washington believe an international narcotics ring is involved in the 
assassination. According to this "theory," Remén was murdered because he had 
discovered that certain officials in his government were involved in a multi- 
million-dollar narcotics smuggling operation. No evidence of this has been 
made public in Panama. 


With all the conflicting opinions as to the motive for the murder and its 
details, the new government of President Arias Espinosa appears to be bracing 
itself for the forthcoming trials of the accused, and, it is agreed, may have 
to face a stormy period ahead if the trials bring out any further incrimi- 


nating details. 


With the responsibility of clearing up the Remén case and punishing the 
assassins, the new government must also face crucial problems of its own. 
Some sources believe it is only a matter of time before President Arias 
Espinosa is overthrown. Although the latter has the powerful backing of 
Remén's brother, who is his Minister of Government and Justice, and of Remén's 
personal friends, he also has many rivals for the presidential post. Among 
them is Arnulfo Arias, an ambitious politico who was Remén's chief enemy. 
Arias, conspicuously inactive since his release from prison last month (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 12), is expected to make things difficult for the new government. 
Also, the recent shifts in the National Guard have increased speculation that 
the Guard may not be backing the new regime as completely as is necessary for 
it to stay in control. 


A change in the news picture in Panama during February was the visit of 
U.S. Vice-President Richard Nixon. Nixon arrived in Panama from Costa Rica on 
February 23 for a three-day visit which included a side trip to David, the 
capital of the rich agricultural province of Chiriqui in western Panama, and 
the customary state banquet in the national palace. Nixon reportedly spoke to 
President Arias Espinosa about the urgency of completing the Inter-American 
Highway to the Costa Rican border, and discussed Panama's serious unemployment 
problem with the President. 


The work which began last July to avert a possible blocking of the Panama 
Canal has reached midway point. The Tecon Corporation, of Dallas, Texas, 
contracted last summer to remove part of Contractor's Hill and thus prevent a 
possible cave-in, reports that it has removed over 1 million cubic yards of 
rock from the slide area. The 15-month job involves the total removal of over 


2 million cubic yards of the hill face. 
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The 10th Pan American Children's Congress was held in Panama City Febru- 
ary 6 to 12. The congress, a specialized conference of the Organization of 
American States, has as its purpose the study of questions relating to 
children from the standpoint of health, education, and social welfare. The 
last congress was held in Caracas, Venezuela, in January 1948. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Cuba went through the final motions of returning to constitutional 
government on February 24 when General Fulgencio Batista was inaugurated Presi- 
dent. Ruler by military coup since March 1952, Batista now intends to base 
his tenure of office on the elections of November 1, 1954. Although all the 
opposition parties had withdrawn, charging fraud, this blemish had in no way 
prevented the carrying out of the legal steps by which the dictator was 
determined to give his regime the appearance of legitimacy. The pro-Batista 
congress and provincial and local officials had taken their seats in January 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 21). The inauguration brought the customary round of 
perfunctory exercises, and diplomatic delegations from 53 countries partici- 
pated. Included in the U.S. representation were Senators Green of Rhode 


Island and Hickenlooper of Iowa. 


While the country was outwardly peaceful, there was an undertone of 
possible terroristic violence. On the day of the inauguration, police had 
captured a sizable arsenal of weapons after shooting it out and killing the 
red-haired gangster Orlando Leén Lemus, known as "El Colorado." The cache 
included 70 machine guns, 40 M-1 rifles, 4 pistols and 50 flasks of nitro- 
glycerine. After declaring Batista legally elected on February 19, Congress 
adjourned quickly when rumors spread that the capitol was to be bombed. 
Several flowery speeches were nipped in the bud. Batista declared that a 
plot to assassinate him had been planned by Miami exiles, and secondary school 
students in Santiago continued demonstrations which had begun in January 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 21). Also in Santiago, at the end of the month, former 
Mayor Luis Casero and Professor José Antonio Villalongoria were arrested 
following the simultaneous explosions of three small bombs. One person was 
killed and another hurt during the incident. 


The new cabinet which took office with President Batista was announced on 
February 22. The various ministers were as follows: 


Prime Minister, Jorge Garcia Montes Health, Armando Coro 


State, Carlos Saladrigas Interior, Santiago Rey y Perna 
Education, Aurelio Fernandez Concheso Justice, César Camacho Govani 
Labor, José Suarez Rivas Commerce, Rail Menocal Cebas 
Finance, Justo Garcia Rayneri Communications, Ramon Vasconcelos 
Agriculture, Fidel Barreto Public Works, Nicolas Arroyo 
Defense, Santiago Verdeja Neyra Transportation, Mario Cobas 


Ministers without portfolio were: Gustavo Gutiérrez, who would concen- 
trate on economic problems; José Pardo Jiménez to be in charge of housing; 
Amadeo Lépez Castro who would head the National Development Commission; as 
well as Jorge L. Barroso, Julia Elisa Consuegra and José Pérez Gonzalez, 
ministers without a specified assignment. Secretary to the presidency and of 
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the Council of Ministers is Andrés Domingo y Morales del Castillo, who was 
Acting President of the Republic during the interim period preceding the in- 


auguration and the elections. 


United States Vice President Richard Nixon set the pattern for his ten- 
nation Middle American good-will tour when he made his first stopover in 
Cuba from February 6 to 9. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
affairs Henry Holland accompanied him on arrival but continued on to Brazil, 
which he left after a short conference to rejoin the Nixon party for the trip 
through Central America. Nixon paid the expected courtesy calls on ranking 
officials, but it was his shirt-sleeve, person-to-person contacts while walk- 
ing through the narrow streets and the canefields that drew the attention of 
press and public. Cubans apparently were not concerned with whether or not 
the Nixon visit could bring any aid, but they were highly pleased that he 
wanted to see ordinary Cuban life at firsthand. 


Another important U.S. visitor to Cuba and the Caribbean during February 
was Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson. Ostensibly making the trip to attend a 
meeting of the Virgin Islands Corporation of which he is an ex-officio member, 
it was evident that he was also gathering firsthand information concerning the 
sugar situation. Last month following a White House visit by a U.S. Con- 
gressional delegation interested in increasing the quota of domestic cane and 
sugar beet growers, the administration indicated that Secretary Benson would 
represent the President in the behind-the-scenes maneuvering now going on to 


change quota allotments under the present sugar law. 


Cuba was happy to dispose of 200,000 tons of surplus sugar during 
February to the Soviet Union. Although sold at slightly less than the 3.254 
per pound recommended by the International Sugar Council, Cuba was not bound 
to sell at that price. The sugar harvest was at its peak during the month, 
reflecting an upturn in general business conditions, particularly in wholesale 
provisions, hardware, petroleum products, and automobiles. However, wholesale 
textile sales, department store sales, and sales of agricultural machinery 


were below the trend in recent months. 


The controversy over the building of the short-cut canal across Cuba, 
which would save several hundred miles for ships bound from New York to Panama, 
was still being aired in the newspapers. The Cuban Navy gave the project its 
strong support, but it was just as strongly opposed by several "liberal" 
writers. The Batista administration seemed ready to push the plan through, 


however, if it could be soundly financed. 


HAITI 


President Magloire's visit to the U.S. and Canada has stimulated in these 
countries a renewed interest in Haiti. The press commented favorably on the 
President's requests for capital, tourists and export markets. The President 
then went to Canada, also with the purpose of drumming up more trade for his 
economically underdeveloped island republic, 90% of whose 3.2 million people 
are barefoot illiterate peasants. Growing Canadian participation in the 
development of Haiti was the theme at a Toronto luncheon where it was announced 
that a Canadian company, Consolidated Halliwell Ltd.,is moving in to exploit 
the country's promising mineral resources. At an address in Ottawa, the Presi- 
dent mentioned the unfavorable trade balance between Haiti and Canada; Haiti 
buys many Canadian products, such as wheat, fish, and paper, but in return only 
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small amounts of sugar, coffee, sisal and rum are sold. He said Haiti 
encouraged the investment of private capital by granting tax exemptions on in- 
dustrial building, but so far very little commercial development was being 
done by Canadians. In the field of education, the President praised particu- 
larly the more than 150 Canadian religious workers who are teaching in Haitian 


schools. 


Although Haitian trade activity and sales volume increased considerably 
in December and January over the previous months, most Haitian businessmen 
reported a subnormal, seasonal trade volume; the hurricane damage and the 
ensuing pessimistic outlook dominated the situation. It is estimated by the 
Haitian Government that the national income has decreased 30% as a result of 
the damage done by the hurricane; a consequent lack of government revenues has 
led to salary cutbacks for government employees and stepped up monetary 
controls. The national and commercial banks have tightened the credit which 
will tend to reduce the import volume and thus bring about a decrease in the 
gap between imports and exports. Since most firms depend very heavily upon 
bank credit for financing their orders, the effects of tighter credit will 
show up soon in the import statistics. According to the latest reports on the 
hurricane damage, it is estimated that export earnings from coffee will not 
exceed $20 million during the current fiscal year, as compared to $43.5 mil- 


lion in 1953-54. 


The temporary tax on exports of Haitian coffee, in effect since August l, 
1953, but due to expire on September 30 of this year, is to be reimposed for 
the next three fiscal years. Proceeds from the tax will be deposited in a 
special account in the Banque Nationale d'Haiti to repair the crop damage 
done by last year's hurricane, extend the growing of primary basic foodstuffs, 
and increase the capital of the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank. 


The Department of Agriculture reports that an extensive program to 
replant coffee trees has been undertaken. In this connection, a new nursery 
has been established in the Département du Nord with a capacity of 187,000 
plants. A similar program of distributing improved seed and planting stock, 
intensified in December and to continue through May, is expected to raise the 
level of production of such food staples as maize, beans and sweet potatoes. 


A new industry has recently gained importance for Haiti. Two new plants, 
the Usine a Glace Nationale S.A. and the Red Cross Ice Cream Co. are now 
processing whole bottled milk from milk powder and butterfat that have been 
imported from the U.S. The exporters of these products will find a wide 
opportunity for expanding their market because of the potential demand (only 
7,800 quarts of milk are available for all of the 200,000 inhabitants of Port- 
au-Prince - about one quart per person every four weeks) and the fact that 
recombined milk has won consumers' acceptance. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Caribbean waters around the Dominican Republic were disturbed during 
February as the Trujillo regime scooped up more "Communist" mud to throw at 
its enemies. Prime target was again Time magazine. The November 29 issue had 
been banned (H.A.R., VII: No. 11) because it had suggested that Generalissimo 
Trujillo might be grooming his son and namesake for the revived office of Vice 
President. Believing that the best defense is a vigorous offense, the 
Trujillo forees saw to it that Time was given the three-part standard 
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treatment: Editor German E. Ornes wrote the usual editorials in the semi- 

official daily El Caribe "proving" that anyone failing to cooperate with arch r 
anti-Communist Trujillo was playing the game of the Communists; the radio 

station, La Voz Dominicana, broadcast the same "evidence"; and the editorials 

were then translated into English and sent out as booklets all over the United 


States. 


Two recently distributed booklets in this series were labeled: "Time 
Kepeats the Offense" and "Time Exposed." A third was expected soon since, on 
February 15, another denunciatory editorial attacked Henry Wallace (not : 
related to the former U.S. Vice President), a free-lance writer who does some 
work for Time in the Caribbean area. Wallace was made to appear a “Communist” 
by association: he always managed to be on hand when enemies (therefore 
"“Communists") of Trujillo were involved in the news. Only fellow "Communists" 
could have tipped him off. Wallace recently covered the Nicaraguan-based 
Costa Rican revolt as photographer-writer for the Cuban magazine Bohemia. 


Several government personnel changes were announced in February. Enrique 
de Marchena was appointed Secretary for Foreign Affairs and Worship, replacing 
Joaquin Balaguer who became Secretary of Education and Fine Arts. Marchena . 
has in recent years served as minister counselor to the delegation of the 
Dominican Republic in the United Nations, Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs, 
and Secretary of Education, while Balaguer held for many years the post to 
which he has now returned. Manuel A. Moya, Dominican Ambassador in Washington, 
returned to the country to become member-at-large in the cabinet. He was 
replaced at Washington by Joaquin E. Salazar, former Consul-General at New 
York. The new Consul-General was Oscar Robles Toledano, a Catholic priest. 
Abrahan Santemarfa was made Director of the radio station “La Voz Dominicana," 


a position which he had held once before. 


Recent immigrants brought from Spain on the vessel “Espana” total 756 and 
are being settled on a tract of government land of about 35,000 acres in the 
northwestern part of the country near Baoba del Pinal. The colonists are 
Valencians, and were chosen because of their knowledge of rice growing. Other a 
crops to be raised are maize, potatoes, coffee, cacao, and forage crops for 
livestock. Dominican Government aid so far for this group amounts to about 


$500,000. 


The Dominican Republic will press for a larger share of the U.S. sugar 
market in the legislation which is expected to be passed this year. Along with 
Peru, Mexico, and several other countries, the Dominican Republic hopes to 
enlarge its quota at the expense of Cuba. Widespread lobbying has been 
reported in Washington, but the sugar industry has hopes of settling its 
differences before open debate takes place in Congress. 


PUERTO RICO 


The trial of one of the Nationalist groups involved in sedition charges 

growing out of the shooting in Congress last March 1 (H.A.R., VII: Nos. 3,10) 
was being held in New York. On February 10, Gonzalo Lebrén Sotomayor, brother ag 
of Lolita Lebrén, and prosecution witness against his sister, admitted to the 

court that the Nationalist party had planned to take the life of Governor Luis 

Munoz Marin. Lolita Lebrén had already been convicted for taking part in the 

Congressional shooting and was now being tried for various additional charges. 

The eleven suspects accused are Carmen Dolores Torresola, Pedro Avilés, 


Santiago Gonzalez Castro, Miguel Vargas, Antonio Herrera, Serafin Oolén 
Olivera, Esteban Quinones, Maximino Pedraza, Angel Luis Arzola, Julio Flores 


Medina and Juan Hernandez Valle. 


The Health Commission of New York City stated in February that Puerto 
Rico is making radical industrial progress without creating problems of mental 
health which have handicapped other areas where there has been a similar 
economic revolution. Dr. Leona Baumgarther of the Health Commission congratu- 
lated the Puerto Rican Department of Health for its work in the field of 


public health. 


There were 42 new cases of polio registered in the island during the 
first week of February. Dr. Juan A. Pons admitted to the Department of Health 
that nothing is being done now in order to stop the spreading of the disease 
because, he said, "there is nothing that we can do." 


Governor Munoz Marin hinted in February that he might favor independence 
for Puerto Rico at some indefinite future time, though he declared that he 
does not propose any change at present in the island's status as the 
Associated Free State. The governor said that the island would be prepared to 
assume the functions and responsibilities now in Federal hands whenever it was 
"proven that the exercise of those functions and responsibilities by the 
Federal Government is not intrinsically necessary to the efficient operation 


of the compact.” 


Harold Toppel, former vice-president of the National Grocery Company of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, announced early in February that he had signed a lease 
for a new super-market in San Juan. The market is scheduled to open on 
April 1, and plans are now being made to get another unit under way. 


Ten Puerto Rican youths have been named to compete for the honor of being 
the first Puerto Rican cadet to attend school in the new Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado in July. The final selection of the boy to 
represent the Associated Free State will be decided after more preparation and 


examinations. 


Puerto Rico's Secretary of Labor, Fernando Sierra Berdecia, declared in 
an interview that it is becoming more difficult all the time for Puerto Ricans 
to obtain work in New York. He added that the situation is particularly 
critical for unspecialized workers. The Secretary of Labor urged the Puerto 
Ricans not to leave the island for New York, unless they were positive that 


work could be obtained there. 


U.S. Vice-President Nixon arrived in San Juan on February 27. Nixon 
congratulated the Governor and the Puerto Ricans for gaining the profound 
admiration of the Central American countries and even of the Far East because 
of their success with their economic program called "operacién manos a la 
obra" (operation all-hands-on-the-job). Nixon traveled in the Far East a year 
ago and had just come from Central America where President José Figueres of 
Costa Rica is an outspoken supporter of Governor Munoz Marin and his plans for 


developing Puerto Rico. 


Governor Munoz Marin last month recommended to the Legislative Assenbly 
that the advertising of hard liquor on radio and television should be pro- 
hibited. The governor said he favored this move in order to protect young 


peoples' morals. He also declared that the elimination of advertisements of 
beer and wine on radio and television should be considered. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The high degree of prosperity reached by Venezuela in 1954 is reflected 
in the large amount of wholesale and retail trade. In Caracas alone there is 
an overabundance of business establishments (they total some 30,000) which 
makes competition very keen. Primarily because of this competition and ample 
supplies of commodities, the cost of living in 1954 was expected to show only 
a slight increase over 1953 despite the increased prosperity. 


Substantial amounts of foreign capital are being invested in Venezuelan 
iron ore and other activities besides petroleum. Last year foreign investors 
poured $24 million into 85 new companies in Venezuela, and corporate profits 
were expected to reach a new peak, with record government income tax receipts 
being forecast for 1955. North American manufacturers and exporters, however, 
are being confronted with tougher competition from the products of industrial- 
ized European countries. The 1954 volume of foreign trade exceeded that of 
1953, but for the first nine months of 1954, the share of imports from the 
United States decreased from 665% to 63%. The decline reflected the 
increasing competition from Germany, the United Kingdom, other European 
countries, and Canada. Although some progress is being made toward industri- 
alization in Venezuela, most manufactured goods must be imported. European 
firms have generally been quoting lower prices than the American firms, and 
offering more liberal terms. They are also willing to send technicians to 
help in the initial operations, as the Italian firm of Montecatini is doing 
with the new fertilizer plant (H.A.R., VIII: p. 28). American concerns 
expect to continue to hold a relatively high volume of business, although 
sharper selling and revised sales policies may be necessary. There is a grow- 
ing recognition among American business firms that new conditions call for new 
attitudes and policies. An active American Chamber of Commerce, supported by 
more than 130 companies distributing American goods and services in Venezuela, 
sponsors "educational" efforts designed to improve Venezuelan-United States 
business relations. At the moment, they are working on "education" regarding 
the proposed legislation which would restrict oil imports into the United 


States. 


While testifying on the legislation (H.A.R., VIII: p. 27) being con- 
sidered by the House Ways and Means Committee, representatives of the United 
Mine Workers declared that the importation of Venezuelan oil, particularly of 
residual oil on the Atlantic coast, constituted "dumping." They also said 
that the dollars which oil-producing countries receive for their petroleum do 
not necessarily come back to the United States because the countries are turn- 
ing more and more to Europe in search of goods at lower prices. On the other 
side, Charles P. Taft, representing the American Venezuelan Chamber of 
Commerce, stated that residual petroleum does not enter the U.S. at "slashed" 
prices, and that the coal industry would have used the existing law against 
"dumping" if that had been the case. 


Partly because of the recent attempts to get support in the fight against 
the Simpson Bill, there has been an emphasis on Venezuelan-U.S. relations in 
the news. Early in February, acting Secretary of State, Herbert Hoover, r., 
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sent a formal expression of gratitude to César Gonzalez,the Venezuelan Am- 
bassador to the United States, for Venezuela's recent pledge of support in the 
Formosa crisis (H.A.R., VIII: p. 27). Ramén David Leon, Venezuelan Ambassador 
to Peru, said he felt the action was a complete ratification of the 
traditional policy of friendship and cooperation with the United States. He 
said that, particularly because of strong economic ties and the role of the 
United States in hemispheric defense, the "fate of the United States will be 
that of the countries of our hemisphere." Questions about the Formosa crisis 
also prompted Colonel Oscar Mazzei, Minister of Defense, to declare in a press 
conference that Venezuela has an obligation to cooperate in the defense of the 
continent, because his country is one of the principal sources of materials 


for modern warfare. 


At the same time, Mazzei announced efforts to obtain several types of jet 
planes from England to add to the 12 British jet bombers (Canberras) and 24 
fighters (Vampires) Venezuela already has. A few weeks later, the U.S. Air 
Force tentatively agreed to sell 22 F-86F Sabre jet fighters to Venezuela for 
a reported $8 million. Mazzei had stated that there were plans to buy some 
planes of this type specifically to maintain efficient protection of the 


country's strategic materials. 


Early in the month, a plan to organize a Venezuelan petroleum tanker 
fleet was presented to the Ministry of Communications. If the plan were 
carried out, Venezuelan petroleum would be carried only in ships under the 
Venezuelan flag. The same plan was well received in government circles in 
1952, but nothing was done about it. Although petroleum production reached | 
record heights in 1954, government officials emphasized that production gener- 
ally remained well below the potential, constituting a voluntary cutback and 
Venezuela's contribution to the stabilization of the world market for 


petroleum. 


Referring to reports that the British House of Commons is preparing a 
master plan to convert the British West Indies into a Federation of Autonomous 
States, the Caracas newspaper, El Universal, predicted that Venezuela will not 
renounce its claims to a large amount of territory in British Guiana even 
though it becomes part of the Federation and a free nation. In accordance 
with previous declarations, Venezuela will still aspire to repair the "harm" 
which it suffered when the border line was set in 1899. The dispute dates 
back to 1814 when Great Britain acquired the provinces of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Bernice by treaty with the Netherlands. Venezuela claimed the boundary 
was the Essequibo River, and Britain acquiesced until 1840 when she com- 
missioned Sir R. Schomburgk to lay out the boundaries. He included a large 
area north of the Essequibo River in Britain's holdings. After much 
negotiation, the boundary markers were removed, and no boundaries were agreed 
upon until, in 1886, Great Britain returned to her 1840 claims. The contro- 
versy continued until 1894 when a Venezuelan force entered the area and was 
captured by British police. The United States then urged the two countries to 
submit the disagreement to arbitration which they agreed to do in 1897. An 
arbitration tribunal finally set a boundary which closely followed the 
Schomburgk line. 


The Inter-American Associationfor Democracy and Freedom registered a 
protest with the Venezuelan Embassy in the United States upon learning of the 
January imprisonment of 80 members of the Social Christian Party (C.0.P.E.I.), 
the Venezuelan party which, along with the Partido Unidén Republicana 
Democratica (U.R.D.), gave the most opposition to the party supporting 
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pérez Jiménez in the 1952 elections. Included among the prisoners were Pedro 
del Corral, president of the party, and Rafael Caldera, secretary-general. 
The association declared that the only offense of the men “seems to have been 
that of differing politically with the present administration, one of the 
rights guaranteed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the United 
Nations." It is also reported that the government has released some of the 
trade union leaders who have been in jail for several years. 


The U.S. plan to export $7,000 million worth of excess agricultural 
products was seen as a potential threat to the Venezuelan market by Emilio 
Conde Jahn, president of the Venezuelan Association of Chambers of Commerce. 
He said that the government should take whatever steps necessary to avoid any 
direct or indirect ill effects on the producers of the country. A flooding of 
the market with imported agricultural goods might set back the progress which 
is being made in the fight to build up enough production for self support. 


The cattle and leather industries are improving rapidly. The Ministry of 
Agriculture plans to import 5,000 pedigreed Brahman bulls a year from the 
United States. By mid-January, 1,300 of this year's allotment had already 
arrived. Selling the bulls to Venezuelan cattlemen at cost should prove to be 
an effective method of improving the quality of the local cattle. The 
Minister of Agriculture has also promised cattlemen technical and material 
assistance, and long term credit in order to encourage herd improvement. 


The sugar industry is also rapidly developing. The 1955-56 sugar output 
is expected to jump to an estimated 219,648 tons as compared with the 1954-55 
output of an estimated 140,900 tons. Since 1949, the country's Development 
Corporation has invested 143 million bolivares in the sugar program and has 
granted another 46 million bolfvares in credits to cane growers. 


COLOMBIA 


The uncertainty of the New York coffee market during February dominated 
the trend of events in Colombia. The unique situation of Colombian mild 
coffees priced below Brazilians occurred for a short period early in the month 
until Brazil lowered the minimum support price on Santos coffee by almost 104 
a pound to about 54¢ per pound f.o.b. Brazilian ports or about 565¢ a pound in 
New York. Concurrently, Colombians were selling for 593¢ to 60¢ a pound, a 
price which re-established the normal premium at which Colombian coffees sell 
over Brazilians. For the remainder of the month, prices remained fairly 
stable. At the end of February Colombian milds were selling for 604¢ a pound 
on the spot coffee market. However, in spite of a decline of over 6¢ a pound 
in Colombian coffee prices, sales continued to be comparatively light, so that 
the volume of sales is not compensating for the decline in price as far as 
dollar earnings from coffee are concerned. 


In line with price drops, the Colombian Government decreed a readjustment 
of the coffee "dollar quota" or coffee refund from $110 for a 70-kilo bag to 
$95. In effect, this pegs the price of coffee at about 60¢ a pound for refund- 
ing purposes, the amount that exporters must convert into official exchange. 
Until this reduction was made, coffee exporters were required to buy dollars on 
the black market in order to make up the difference created by lowering prices 
in the spot market and the out-of-line coffee refund rate. 
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The seriousness of the coffee situation was pointed out by the Colombian 
Ambassador to the United States, Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, in a statement 
released in Washington on February 16. He reported that already the Latin 
American coffee-producing nations had lost over $400 million through price 
declines and that every price decrease of 1¢ a pound cost an additional 
$25 million. He pointed out that “irresponsible commercial practices" might 
have the double-barrelled effect of bringing about the economic ruin of these 
countries and of creating an unemployment problem in the U.S. As an example 
he cited that out of every 100 busses and trucks built in the U.S. for export, 
52 are purchased by Latin American countries from the proceeds of their 
exports, 40% of which is coffee. The Ambassador felt that coffee importers 
and roasters are buying as little as possible in hopes of causing additional 


price drops. 


Colombia lost no time in taking steps to counteract the drop in foreign 
exchange levels occasioned by the coffee crisis. On February 13, all import 
permits were temporarily suspended pending the publication of new import 
regulations. A new list of prohibited items was published in a decree issued 
February 24. A wide variety of U.S. export items, 235 in all, are involved, 
including textiles and wearing apparel, foods, some construction materials, 
and automobiles with a factory price of over $2,000. In Colombia it is felt 
that the new regulations will produce no particular hardship, since most of 
the items have been or are being produced locally. However, much concern is 
felt over the increased deposits required of importers seeking import permits 
for items in five additional groups set up by the decree. A sliding scale of 
stamp taxes from 3% to 100% is provided for, as well as non-interest bearing 
deposits of from 20% to 60%. From information available, tractors and bull- 
dozers are in Group l having the lowest tax and deposit requirements. Passen- 
ger cars less than $2,000 f.o,b. are in Group 4, subject to 100% stamp tax and 
a 60% deposit. Group 5 consists of luxury items which are not to be imported. 


At the present time it is anticipated that the rate of exchange of the 
Colombian peso will be maintained at 2.51 per dollar, but in order to do so it 
will undoubtedly be necessary to limit government expenditures below the 
budgetary allocations for the current year. 


Ex-President Alfonso Lépez, head of the Liberal party, called the party 
leaders together on February 18. On February 23, the party issued an appeal 
to the nation for all to consider national interests ahead of party interests. 
The statement expressed satisfaction with current policies of the Conservative 
party. At the same time Lépez stepped down as party head and a seven-man 
directorate was named to replace him. In other political sectors, the 
"National Action Movement" (H.A.R., VIII: p. 29) appears to have lost its 
momentum through lack of popular support. A demonstration of loyalty to the 
government scheduled for February 26 by the "third force" was called off ina 
cancellation of plans by the coalition of Conservatives, Liberals, Socialists 


and labor organizations. 


The editor of the leading Liberal Bogota evening paper El Espectador an- 
nounced on February 23 that all economic material to be published by the paper 
would henceforth be censured by the government. The action results from the 
publishing of information by El Espectador, as an indication of inflation, 
that Colombian bakers would discontinue making five-centavo loaves of bread, 
and that the size of the ten-centavo loaf would be reduced. Elsewhere on the 
editorial front, a group of newspapermen, dissatisfied with the official news 
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releases of the newly created Directorate of Information and Propaganda, have 
petitioned for direct access to sources of information within the government. 


The Colombian Government has re-established diplomatic relations with 
Japan for the first time since the outbreak of World War II. Career diplomat 
Leopoldo Borda Roldén has been named as the new ambassador. Other diplomatic 
changes in the offing during the month included the possible naming of Liberal 
politician and writer Abelardo Forero Benavides as Colombian Ambassador to 
France and the transfer of Ambassador José Marfa Villareal from London to 
Buenos Aires. In the United States, the nomination of Philip Wilson Bonsal, a 
5l-year-old career foreign service officer, was forwarded by the White House 
to the Senate for approval as U.S. Ambassador to Colombia. Bonsal is the son 
of the late Stephen Bonsal, distinguished author and journalist, whose book 
Unfinished Business concerning the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 won him a 
Pulitzer prize in 1945. Prior to his service with the State Department, the 
nominee was privately employed in an executive capacity with telephone and 
telegraph corporations in Cuba, Spain and Chile. He joined the U.S. Federal 
Communications Commission in 1935 as a telephone expert. His appointments in 
the diplomatic service beginning in 1938 include posts as Vice Consul, Consul, 
Chargé d'Affaires, and Counselor, with personal rank of Minister in Havana, 
Madrid, The Hague and Paris. He has held several advisory positions in con- 
nection with the Marshall Plan, Geneva conferences and with the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations. He replaces Rudolf E. Schoenfeld. 


A fire of incendiary origin swept two warehouses in the port of Buena- 
ventura on February 19. Estimates of the damage were set at over $800,000 
including approximately $700,000 in imports being stored in the warehouses. 
Activity at the port was interrupted for a period of three days. The Superin- 
tendent of the port laid the responsibility for the fire to a "Communist plan," 
but Colonel Luis Ordénez, chief of the intelligence service, denied that there 
was any evidence to support this accusation. 


President. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla officially inaugurated the new highway 
linking Antioquia Department with the Caribbean Sea. The new road, about 238 
miles in length, was begun in 1929 and completed recently at a cost of $2.8 mil 
lion. It connects Medellin with the port of Turbo on the Gulf of Uraba, close 
to the Panamanian border, and crosses both the central and western cordilleras 
of the Andes. The highway opens up an area said to be rich in copper, coal, 
and iron, as well as the only uranium deposits thus far discovered in the 
country. There are two additional items of interest in transportation circles. 
A new all-cargo air service is being initiated by Avianca linking the interior 
of Colombia with New York. At the same time, maritime shipping companies 
servicing Colombia are concerned over the loss in traffic to Colombian ports 
necessitated by the reduction in coffee exports. There were five fewer sail- 
ings to Barranquilla and Cartagena during February of this year than in the 
same month of 1954. 


A New York architectural firm announced that it is preparing plans for a 
radio and television center in Bogota to be financed by the government at an 
estimated cost of $5 million. Of this amount about $2 million will be spent 
for equipment to be purchased in the U.S. The government has shown considerable 
interest in its radio and television systems during the past few months (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 11) and current plans are for a network of stations with transmitters 
in Bogota, Cali, Medellin and on the Caribbean Coast. Included is a 100-kilo- 
watt short-wave transmitter for overseas transmissions which would be in 
Spanish, English, Portuguese, German and French. 
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Colombian planters have concluded a $14 million private trade agreement 
with Communist East Germany, the first of the Iron Curtain countries to 
conclude a trade pact with Colombia. Colombian coffee and bananas will be 
exchanged for East German machinery, chemicals and optical equipment. 


Maria Eugenia Rojas Correa, daughter of the President and Directoress of 
the National Service for Social Assistance, announced the establishment of a 
life insurance program for farmers and the creation of a new National Z 
Mortgage Bank. The bank will finance new homes in villages destroyed in the r 
civil disturbances which had as one consequence the installation of her 
father as President. An estimated 40 villages and 30,000 farm homes were 
destroyed in the violence. Ultimately Colombian farmers will benefit from 
financial assistance to be received from the Rockefeller Foundation. Agri- 
cultural stations maintained by the Ministry of Agriculture in Colombia will ak 
receive a $340,000 grant from the foundation in 1955 to further agricultural ; ifs 


production. 


For the first time in many years the Colombian Navy has admirals. Two 
naval captains have been promoted to the rank of rear admiral to give them 
rank commensurate with their responsible duties. They are Captain Luis 
Baquero Herrera, ex-Chief of Customs, who will be the Colombian representa- 
tive on the Inter-American Defense Board in Washington, and Captain Rubén 
Piedrahita Arango, Minister of Public Works. Admiral Jerauld J. Wright, 
Commander of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet, was feted by the Colombian Minister of 
War, Brigadier General Gabriel Paris, and the Commander of the Colombian 
Armed Forces, Brigadier General Alfredo Duarte Blum, during the Admiral's 


two-day visit to Colombia. 


ECUADOR 


Pedro Concha Enriquez, “liberal independent, not affiliated with the 
Liberal party," was sworn in during February as new Minister of Interior. 
Prior to his appointment, Concha Enrfiquez served as Minister in the Ecuadorean 
delegation to the United Nations. Concha Enriquez' predecessor, Conservative 
Camilo Ponce, whose resignation was accepted February 1, had been bitterly 
opposed by many of the nation's leading newspapers and top military men for 
his extreme partisanship. During his term in office, Ponce closed the papers 
La Nacién and La Hora of Guayaquil for four months (H.A.R., VI: No. 4) and : 
El Comercio and Ultimas Noticias of Quito for one and one-half months (H.A.R., es 
VI: No. 11). Hostility toward the conservative policy of Ponce was one of ; 
the leading factors inciting last December's military revolt (H.A.R., 
VII: No. 12). 


Related to the December crisis was the surprising statement made this 
month. by Felipe Valarezo, prosecuting attorney of the Military Court, accusing 
Lt. Col. Galo Almeido Urrutia of having participated in the military uprising. 
At the time of the disturbance, Almeida Urrutia was commander of the Guayaquil = 
military force and, it will be remembered, remained loyal to the President. 
When the revolt had been quelled, Velasco Ibarra named Almeida Urrutia as new rl 
Under Secretary of Defense. At present Almeida Urrutia is in Washington, D.C. 
as a guest of the United States Government. He is heading a distinguished 
military delegation which will visit the Pentagon and other military instal- age 
lations throughout the country. a 
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Also pertaining to the December affair was a rally, “an assembly on 
constitutionality," which was staged in Quito this month. Some 4,000 persons 
of various political, industrial, and commercial affiliations met in a demon - 
stration of support for Velasco Ibarra's handling of the recent threat to 
orderly government. The meeting was climaxed with a speech by the spellbinding 
President. In his discourse the President stated that it is necessary to 
revise the constitution, which he characterized as being outmoded. The 
President then called for the formation of a national organization whose 
function would be guarding the laws of the land and enforcing adherence thereto. 
"Liberalism," the President added, "is the only thing which will save the 
country in these times." 


Ecuador and the United States have decided to terminate the reciprocal 
trade agreement which has been in effect since 1938. The expiration date has 
been set for July 18, in accordance with article 19 of the treaty. Because 
Ecuador is so dependent on tariff receipts for its governmental revenue, it has 
found much difficulty in complying with the agreement, under which it must 
grant tariff reductions to certain U.S. products. A communiqué from the U.S. 
State Department announced that the decision had been reached by representa- 
tives of the two countries in a spirit of complete understanding and 
friendship. It added that discussions preparatory to the formation of a more 
satisfactory commercial pact will soon be initiated. 


President Velasco Ibarra this month signed a decree ratifying the August 
1952 agreement of Ecuador, Peru, and Chile in which the three countries 
resolved to assert their sovereignty in the Pacific to a distance of 200 miles 
from the coast (H.A.R., V: No. 8). With the President's ratification, the 
agreement becomes official, providing penalties for unauthorized exploitation 
of the maritime resources by any foreign interest in the 200-mile zone. In 
connection with this, Ecuador recently granted 10-year fishing concessions to 
two companies owned by American interests but organized under Ecuadorean law. 
One company has been authorized to fish for, process, and export any type of 
marine life; the other must confine its activities to the catching, processing, 
and exporting of shrimp. Both companies are exempt from export duties and both 
may import machinery and other equipment duty-free. According to the terms of 
the concessions, at least 25% of the personnel engaged in each phase of 
operations (fishing, refrigeration, and processing) must be Ecuadorean citizens. 
The concessions also stipulate that domestic sale of the fish products will. be 
subject to governmental regulation, so that the companies may not realize more 
than a 15% profit margin. The shrimping company must deposit 300,000 sucres 
and the general fishing company 150,000 sucres with the Ecuadorean Government 
as @ guaranty that the terms of the contract will be fulfilled. 


José R. Chiriboga, Ecuadorean Ambassador to the United States announced 
recently that Ecuador will soon ask the Export-Import Bank for a loan of ap- 
proximately $1 million to be used in the completion of the Quevedo-to-Manta 
highway, the 1€6-kilometer coastal section of the highway from Quito to the port 
of Manta. Although Ecuador received $5 million from the Bank last year for this 
highway, an unexpected increase in construction costs necessitates additional 
funds. According to Chiriboga, Ecuador will also apply to the Bank for a loan 
of $800,000 to complete the construction of several buildings in the airports 
of Quito and Guayaquil, a development project for which a $2.5 million loan was on 
granted Ecuador last year (H.A.R., VII: No. 1). oslaue 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The outbreak of anti-government plots which reached a stormy climax during 
January (H.A.R., VIII: p. 32) has apparently subsided, and President Manuel A. 
Oaria seems to have regained control of the political situation. Gongress 
exercised its powers to deprive several prominent political figures of their 
parliamentary immunity and privileges. Among them were Deputies Enrique Miré 
Quesada Laos and Edmundo Noriega and Senator Alejandro Roel, all of whom were 
implicated as leaders in the conspiracies. As a consequence of this con- 
gressional action, the police have intensified their search for Alejandro Roel, 
who is still in hiding in Peru. Enrique Miré Quesada Laos was allowed to leave 
for Panama following his release from prison in January, and Edmundo Noriega 
has joined his brother, General Zenén Noriega, the alleged guiding force behind 
the conspiracies, in Buenos Aires. Zenén Noriega has been ordered back to Peru 
to answer charges. Meanwhile, President Odrifa announced in a press conference 
that the 1956 presidential elections, which were in part, at least, the reason 
for the political confusion during January, will be free and that he will hand 
over the chief executive position to whoever is elected. However, the 
President did not make clear whether or not he will declare a general amnesty 
for political prisoners and expatriates in order to allow them to re-enter 


politics during the elections. 


On February 11, the Peruvian Government delivered to the U.S. Embassy its 
answer to an American note of protest against the extension of national 
sovereignty to 200 miles offshore and to the detention and fining of the two 
U.S. fishing vessels, the "Tony Bay" and the "Western Clipper" during January 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 34). The Peruvian note stated that the captains of the two 
ships admitted that they had been operating in Peruvian-claimed waters and that 
they knew the consequences of doing so. In defense of the 200-mile limit, the 
note included a reference to U.S. claims to tideland oil located beyond the 
three-mile limit recognized by international law. Obviously determined to 
defend the claims of maritime sovereignty, Peruvian officials seized eight more 
U.S. fishing craft later in the month and held them captive in the northern 
port of Talara. Following negotiations between United States officials, the 
eight captains, and Peruvian authorities, the ships paid a total of $2,045 in 
"export duties" and were released. The price for illegal fishing within the 
200-mile limit seems to be decreasing since the "Tony Bay" and the “Western 
Clipper" were required to pay a fine of $2,500 apiece. 


Peruvian Foreign Minister David Aguilar and U.S. Ambassador Harold Tittman 
signed an agreement on February 9 whereby the United States will sell 
$3,630,000 worth of wheat and butter to Peru on a long-term credit basis. 
Payment for the commodities will be made in Peruvian currency, and the U.S. 
Government will set aside a part of the sum for the development of agricultural 
markets in Peru, the payment of expenses of U.S. agencies in Peru, and the 
carrying out of student exchange programs between the United States and Peru. 
The remainder of the sum will be lent back to the Peruviaii Government to 
finance an irrigation project in the department of Piura. Payment of the debt 
piers begin in four years and will run for a period of 20 years at a rate of 4g 

nterest. 


With the purpose of further increasing commercial exchange between Peru 
and the United States, Donald A. Huff and William Ww. Pressley, Jr., 
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representatives of Panagra air lines, met in Lima to discuss greater use of | 
airplanes for transporting cargo and to advise several Peruvian industrial and at 
commercial companies of market opportunities for Peruvian products in the a. 


United States. The visit of the two Panagra representatives was part of a 

campaign to increase commercial interchange between American nations. This 

campaign appears to be promoting commerce between Peru and other Latin 

American nations as well. President Carlos Ibanez del Campo of Chile 

announced his desire to form an economic agreement with Peru of the same type 

which was just completed between Chile and Bolivia (see CHILE). According to 

the Chilean President, an unsuccessful attempt at this type of agreement was 
made during the term of ex-Peruvian President Legufa. Representatives of ss 
Peruvian commercial interests have requested President Odrfa to increase trade i. 
relations with Bolivia, partly for the purpose of alleviating the difficult = 
trade positions of the latter country, which is landlocked, and partly to at 
allow greater exchange of Peruvian industrial products. Representatives of rf 
Argentine iron and steel interests visited Peru in order to inspect the - 
Marcona iron deposits as a potential source of iron ore for the proposed AE 


Argentine steel industry. 


The Peruvian financial situation, which began to show signs of insta- 
bility during September 1953 (H.A.R., VI: No. 9) and which called forth ¥ 
strong government measures last February (H.A.R., VII: No. 2), appears to be on 
well on its way toward recovery. The threat of inflation has subsided and the —- 
exchange rate has reached a seemingly steady 19 soles to the dollar. The s 


trade deficit at the end of 1954 showed a decrease from that of a year earlier - 
with an adverse balance of only $2,071,149. The 1953 figure was $72,213,648. 
Peru's principal export commodities, which enjoyed a favorable year during q 


1954, are expected to increase in value even more during 1955. Added to an 

expected record crop of cotton and higher than usual production of other agri- 
cultural commodities, the development of copper and petroleum deposits is ; 
expected to provide additional stimulus to the national economy. A boc 
stabilization agreement offered a year ago by the U.S. Treasury, the ce 
International Monetary Fund, and the Chase National Bank (H.A.R., VII: No. 2) 

has been extended for another year. The agreement provides that the three 

institutions underwrite the stability of the Peruvian sol to the extent of 8 
$30 million and that they buy soles up to that amount if needed to maintain a r 
stable relationship between the sol and the dollar. 


BOLIVIA 


It was reported by El Diario of La Paz that a meeting of President Paz 
Estenssoro with Peruvian President General Manuel Odria will take place 
sometime before July of this year, possibly to discuss the expansion of trade 
(see PERU). Paz Estenssoro has just finished talks with President Ibanez of 52 ) 
Chile discussing the same subject (see CHILE). efit 


Juan Lechin, former Minister of Mines, (H.A.R., VII: No. 10) declared in 
a meeting of workers that the Autonomous University of Bolivia as it stands pant a 
now is a breeding place for Communism and Free Masonry where the professors t wor 
are “almost as numerous as the students," and that the government would abolish 2 ate 
the autonomy of the university within a short time. » off2 


In a mass escape early in February, 33 military prisoners and former “Toe 
cadets of the military college broke out from the Curahuara prison on the atebs: 
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Chilean border. Twenty-three have been recaptured, and police suspect that the 
escape was aided by prison personnel. 


Although nothing has yet been said officially, reliable sources say that a 
mixed United States-Bolivian commission has presented an optimistic report with 
respect to the existence of radio-active minerals in Bolivia. 


In a recent speech, Bolivian Ambassador to the U.S., Victor Andrade, 
stated that the Organization of American States has "the method to maintain 
peace within the Hemisphere and it is giving results." He referred specifi- 
cally to the recent occurrences in Costa Rica (H.A.R., VIII: p. 14). After 
comparing these events with the Communist occupation of Poland and the German 
action in the Sudeten area of Czechoslovakia, Andrade praised the 0.A.S. and 
the United States for their parts in keeping peace in the Hemisphere. 


In a ceremony in the village of Montero, some 25 kilometers from Santa 
Cruz, President Paz Estenssoro turned over a large number of coffee-growing 
areas to the farmers. After discussing this example of land reform in action, 
Estenssoro urged the farmers at the same time to redouble their efforts to 
help turn Bolivia into an important coffee-growing area. He said that the 
government would take special interest in the cultivation of coffee, since it 
would be an important item in the Bolivian economy. 


William Mardoni, a North American professional diver, says that he has 
discovered the ruins of an ancient Inca-type city on the bottom of Lake 
Titicaca. Mardoni claims that the ruins that he found in 100 feet of water 
are those of Chipata, a pre-Incan city said to have been founded some 2,000 
years ago. Although no gold artifacts were found, Mardoni said that he had 
recovered fragments of Inca-style pots, vases, weapons, and other implements. 
The find is located in the southeast part of the lake, between the Escoma 
peninsula and Encantada island. The ruins appear to be of the early Tiahuanaco 


style. 


CHILE 


Each month the inflationary trend of modern Chile becomes more serious and 
more a part of the economic structure of the country. Since December 1953, the 
cost of living has risen 71%. Agricultural production, already inadequate for 
domestic needs, has declined greatly because of the poor crop yields during 
1954. The foreign exchange deficit is increasingly severe, and the flight of 
Chilean capital is being accelerated. High taxes not only critically handicap 
the activities of the middle class but also discourage the influx of foreign 
capital which is necessary to accomplish the economic diversification that 


Chile needs. 


The New York Times, in an editorial summary of Chilean economics (Febru- 
ary 6) presented the brighter side of the picture. It declared that Chile is a 
great country, in size, in prestige, in mineral wealth, and in the "spirited, 
attractive, intelligent people who compose her population." Chile has not 
suffered excessively from its dependence on the single commodity copper » since 
that metal has brought high prices and has been in great demand for years. On 
the international scene, Chilean government bonds have remained firm on the 
world market. The development of the steel industry, petroleum exploitation, 
paper factories, and some agricultural diversification is proceeding in an 
encouraging manner in Chile. The economic chaos seems to stem mainly from 
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politics. The government has been able to achieve nothing to check inflation 
or to relieve tax burdens and exchange obstacles. The editorial concludes 
with a note of warning: "It may be that Chileans are getting their last 
chance to prevent a run-away inflation. Chileans have it within their power 
to restore prosperity and create economic and political stability. However, 
time is running short and one searches in vain at the moment for evidence of a 
determination to halt the inflation. The situation is dangerous." 


The Chilean Congress passed a new copper law which has been lauded in the 
United States as “reprieve for investors." The new law lifts some of the 
pressure on U.S. copper interests in Chile (H.A.R., VIII: p. 38), bya 
revision of the taxation that heretofore amounted to 85% of their gross 
operating revenue. The revision applies only to the "Gran Minerfa," the 
Anaconda Copper Company's mines at Chuquicamata and Potrerillos and the 
Kennecott Corporation's investment at El Teniente (these three mines produce 
90% of Chile's copper). Herbert L. Matthews of the New York Times explained 
the new law as follows: "Under the law the two companies will pay a 75% tax 
on gross operating revenue, based on average production of the last five 
years. For each 1% of increased production over this base, the tax is reduced 
1/8 of 1%, up to a 50% increase. Beyond this figure the reduction is 3/8 of 
1% until production is doubled, at which time the tax is 50%. Dramatically, 
the article concludes, "The industry upon which Chile depends overwhelmingly 
for her existence has been saved in the nick of time." However, the tax still 
remains the heaviest in the world, and Chilean copper production costs are 
still the world's highest. Apparently, the copper companies are greatly 
encouraged by the "new, favorable" Chilean legislation. Anaconda is expected 
to re-activate La Africana, a copper mine near Santiago in the near future. 
Also during February, Anaconda sparked an increase of U.S. copper prices to 
33% per lb. (a 3¢ price boost). The action was "triggered by pressure from 
Chile," according to the New York Journal of Commerce. 


The political situation in Chile during February was characterized by 
resignations and new appointments. Anibal Jara Letelier, Chilean Ambassador 
to the U.S. since 1952, presented his resignation to the Foreign Office on 
February 10. Diario las Américas reported the rumor that Jorge Silva Guerra, 
ex-Minister of Economy (who was replaced last month by Rafael Tarud) will be 
appointed as the new Ambassador. In the cabinet, Francisco Cuevas Mackenna 
was removed as Minister of Mines. He was replaced by Minister of the Interior 
Sergio Recabarren. Carlos Montero, president of the Agrario-Laborista party, 
was selected to direct the Ministry of the Interior. 


The people of the First District of Santiago overwhelmingly defeated 
Clodomiro Almeyda, government candidate for the Chamber of Deputies. They 
elected instead Rafael Agustin Gumicio, president of the Falange Nacional. A 
spokesman for the Falange party, Senator Luis Bossay, condemned the Chilean 
press for not publicizing the candidacy of Gumicio. He interpreted the 
election results over Radio Vitalicia in Santiago: "Today the people of the 
First District of Santiago issued a verdict which could be called an act of 
repentence. The overwhelming victory shows that bitterness, disillusion, 
frustration, misery, and hunger were greater than we had believed. None of 
those who went to the polls yesterday failed to understand the point of our 
campaign: ‘Protest the government with Gumicio; support the government with 
Almeyda. '" 


For the first time in history, the Presidents of Chile and Bolivia met to 
discuss the domestic situations of their respective countries. President 
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Carlos Ibanez del Campo received Bolivian President Victor Paz Estenssoro at 
Arica in a conference which lasted from January 30 to February 3. The results 
of the meeting were incorporated in an “economic complementation" treaty 
designed to develop a balanced trade between Bolivia and Chile, to coordinate 
production, to increase exportable surpluses, and to stimulate industrial 
development by means of capital investment. Specifically, the treaty 
contained a revision of tax and customs duties and a clarification of trade 
permits and transport regulations. Negotiations were also completed regarding 
the exchange of Bolivian petroleum for Chilean iron and steel. Also proposed 
were a petroleum pipeline from Oruro (Bolivia) to Arica and a new highway from 


Oruro to Iquique, Chile. 


The Rockefeller Foundation stated that Chile will receive $60,000 to help 
develop a greater quantity and a better quality of wheat. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture will sell $5 million of agricultural surplus of wheat, cotton- 
seed oil, and ocean transport to Chile. Payment is to be made in Chilean 
pesos, part to defray U.S. Government expenses in Chile and part to be loaned 
to CORFO (the Chilean Development Corporation) to stimulate economic 
development. Eventually, the U.S. will be repaid in dollars and strategic 


materials. 


Some $300,000 in wine exchange has been arranged with East Germany; Chile 
will receive machinery, optical goods, china, and glassware. Brazil and Chile 
will exchange Chilean copper and garlic for Brazilian machinery. Bethlehem 
Steel Company has arranged to sell iron ore to Huachipato from its U.S 
reserves by 1956, since reserves of the Chilean iron mines at El Tofo are 
steadily decreasing. Guillermo del Pedregal, vice-president of CORFO, has 
suggested that the terms of the Chile-Argentine Economic Union pact be 
revised. Chileans feel that meat prices are unnecessarily high and that the 
exchange so far has not been very beneficial to them. 


On February 17, representatives from the central banks of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, and Venezuela, and 
from the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, met in Santiago 
to establish an Inter-American banking organization to stimulate economic 
development in the Western Hemisphere. The meeting was called in accordance 
with a resolution passed at the Rio Conference, and approved by all the Ameri- 
can countries except the United States. Arthur Maschke, president of the . 
Banco Central de Chile, said that the Latin American countries hoped to pool 
their resources in order to form an adequate fund for economic development. 
The representatives planned a six-months study of the financial organization 
which will be necessary to form a solid banking system. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Throughout Argentina, and especially in Cérdoba, the most Roman Catholic 
and traditional of Argentine cities, there remains a strong conviction that 
President Perén's campaign against religious opponents of the government is by 
no means terminated. The purge of clerical or pro-clerical teachers has con- 
tinued. The New York Times reported that as of February 18, 25 professors had 
been dismissed from the University of Cérdoba, 30 from the National College of 
Montserrat, 11 from the School of Commerce and 9 from the National Provincial 
College (all in the city of Cérdoba). On February 10, 101 Roman Catholic 
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priests who had been teaching in higher boys' and girls' commercial, technical 
and normal schools throughout Argentina were deprived of their posts. Their 
services would not now be necessary, since Peron had decreed last December 
that Catholic religion and morality were no longer required subjects in 
schools as they had been for generations. Also in December, the President had 


closed the Bureau of Religious Education. 


The Buenos Aires press was scandalized by the refusal of Mother Superior 
Jeanne Andrée to keep a child of divorced parents in the French Convent of the 
Assumption in Buenos Aires. Although the Mother Superior denied that her 
action had anything to do with the recently passed Perén-sponsored divorce law 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 12), the press called it an "insolent" reaction by a 
religious school to the new law. Since the parents of the child involved were 
of high Argentine society, emphasis is being placed on the fact that Mother 
Jeanne Andrée must have known of the divorce from the beginning. This she 
admitted, but she declared that she thought it kinder to wait until the end of 
the school year in December to ask for the removal of the child. She pointed 
out that last July a decision had been taken in Paris by the superiors of all 
schools of this order not to accept as pupils the children of divorced 


parents. 


Churchmen continued to be arrested. In Cérdoba, Father Héctor Maria 
Monguillot was detained and accused of "disrespect" for the President. In the 
Catamarca province town of El Rodeo, three Roman Catholic priests were 
arrested for violating a public meeting law and "disturbing the local scene." 
The police reported that Fathers Alberto M. de Sarrebayrouse, Marcelo 
Thieblot and Rosario de J. Quinteros attempted to hold a public procession in 
spite of an order by the chief of police that such affairs should be held only 
inside of churches. Furthermore, police charged that Father Sarrebayrouse 
made a speech “entirely political in nature" within a church. 


The motives for Perén's attacks upon the Church are the subject of much 
speculation. A priest in Cérdoba, recently released from jail, where he had 
been held for preaching an indiscreet sermon, declared to a New York Times 
reporter that Perén was not so much trying to separate the Church and state as 
the Church and the people. The government labeled such accusations unfair and 
false. A circular of the superior council of the Peronista Women's party in 
Buenos Aires maintained "that to be a Peronista does not signify ceasing to be 
a Catholic; our action is not against the Church but against those who use it 
as a means to attack us. However, if, as our President has said, some of our 
local leaders feel themselves to be more religious than Peronista...they 
should be given the opportunity to resign because a Peronista leader must be 


more Peronista than anything else." 


Whatever may be Perén's motives, it is clear that his attacks on the 
Church and the removal of many of its privileges are forcing it into oppo- 
sition. Argentina has a Christian Democratic movement which is now expected 
by many observers to weaken Peronism and to play an important role in the 
future of the country. The Church is being driven to defend itself, and many 
of the hierarchy who formerly opposed the Christian Democratic movement now 
either approve of it or regard it with neutral feelings. The movement, like 
its French, Italian and German counterparts, is said to desire to be an inde- 
pendent party not connected with the Church as such, but applying the social 
philosophy of liberal Catholicism. To display its independence, the movement 
is designated the Republican Party for a Christian Democracy. Its activities 
started in Cérdoba, where leaders declared that it was necessary to circulate 


& 


their declaration of principles and to conduct their meetings in secret. Pro- 
yineial Governor Rail Felipe Lucin protested that, on the contrary, it would 
pe perfectly legal for the Christian Democrats to form a political party. 
president Perén had said so in a public speech, Lucin asserted. He added, 
"Why don't they come out into the open?" The Christian Democratic leaders 
answered his statement by pointing out that the mechanism for forming a new 
political party is long and complicated, and, furthermore, that they have been 
continually harassed by the federal police. For them to support a democratic 
anti-Peronista movement, they said, would lay themselves open to arrest for 


desacato, or disrespect. 


Bridling at a recent note from Chilean legislators criticizing the jail- 
ing in Argentina of the government's opponents, the president of the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies, Antonio Benftez, declared, "There is nobody in 
jail in the Argentine Republic for his religious ideas, nor are there 
political prisoners." Herbert Matthews of the New York Times pointed out that 
the truth of this statement depended upon the definition of "political prison- 
ers." Argentine Radical deputy Santiago Nudelman belied Benitez' assertion by 
declaring that in the country's jails today there were 682 political prisoners, 
10 of whom were from Peru, 18 from Paraguay and 31 from Guatemala. He also 
said that thousands of Argentines have gone into exile for political reasons. 
Nudelman placed the blame for these detentions upon the "state of internal 
war" which makes possible the arrest of persons not in accord with government 


policy. 


The Communist international Cominform journal published in Bucharest, For 
a Lasting Peace, also recently bemoaned the jailing of “more than 600 persons” 
in Argentina for political crimes. The newspaper issued a call to "loyal 
Argentines" to unite in a new campaign against Perdén. It accused the "ruling 
fascists" of the Argentine General Confederation of Labor of "conspiring with 
North American capitalists in order to intensify the exploitation of the 
working class and obtain larger benefits for businessmen of the United States:’ 
The paper added that "this policy, which essentially consists of the uncon- 
ditional surrender of national sovereignty to North American imperialists, has 
been accompanied by police repression of free protests by the workers." In 
this same newspaper there was included an article declaring that North 
American monopolies dominated every phase of Paraguayan life. 


The so-called "surrender of national sovereignty" has not been to the 
U.S. alone. The Argentine Government, in addition to requesting U.S. capital 
for the development of petroleum and other minerals, is looking to European 
private industry for help in the running of the nation's railway and telephone 
systems that were nationalized in the mid-1940's. The government signed 
contracts in February with Hannomag Maschinen Fabrik and Fahr and Deutz A.G. 
of Germany, for the construction of tractors in Argentina. These contracts 
augment those of Fiat of Turin, Italy, and the Societé Mécanique de la Seine 
(Someca) of Saint Denis, France. The total minimum production of tractors in 
Argentina is to be 13,200 a year, with an estimated investment of 1,000 mil- 
lion pesos. Meanwhile, the Central Bank of Argentina authorized contracts for 
the importation of 5,376 tractors this year. 


Argentina is looking abroad for improvement in the livestock industry as 
well. Carlos Hogan, Argentine Minister of Agriculture, said at a luncheon 
given by the Shorthorn Society in London that his government intends to spend 
1.5 million pounds sterling in the importation of pure-bred bulls from England. 
He said this would result in the maintenance of the high quality meat which 
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enables Argentina to compete favorably on the free market. Hogan declared 
that the purpose of his visit was also to study British fertilizing techniques 
and methods of crop rotation. Hogan stated that his country would like to 
intensify its agriculture, which heretofore has been characterized by the 


tendency of farm units to specialize in one crop. 


Reports of drought damage in Argentina have been pessimistic. La Res, a 
cattle-raisers' magazine, said that the drought had caused the loss of 95% of 
the summer pastures in western Argentina. The publication predicted that 
because of the loss of alfalfa, not even one-half of the normal amount of 
meat would be ready for market in the next few months. Although the drought 
ended in mid-February, leading many observers to expect that much of the meat 
industry could be saved, the rains were too late to prevent the loss of a 
substantial part of the maize crop. The harvest is not expected to exceed 
3 million tons, all of which will be required for local consumption. The 
United States Department of Agriculture announced that world maize production 
would be 5% less in 1954-55 than in the previous year; it blamed the decline 
on crop losses in the southern areas of the hemisphere, especially in 
Argentina. The flax crop has not been affected by the drought and is expected 
to exceed that of last year. The latest official figures for the 1954-55 
wheat harvest indicate a total of about 7.1 million tons. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimates on the basis of these figures that Argentina will be 
able to export 3.3 million tons, leaving 3.8 million for domestic consumption. 


The population of Argentina is rapidly approaching 19 Million. On Janu- 
ary 1 of this year it was 18,919,123, an increase of 357,000 in one year. The 
city of Buenos Aires (excluding the neighboring municipalities) has 3,550,000 
inhabitants. Official statistics also listed 3,300 inhabitants in the 
"Antarctic islands of the Atlantic." This presumably includes the population 
of the Falkland Islands which Argentina claims as part of its own territory 
“illegitimately" occupied by Great Britain. Incidentally, Argentina's growing 
population has more telephone equipment than any other Latin American country, 
according to the publication the American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil. 

The nation has 1,001,158 telephones, equal to 5.3 instruments for 
each 100 inhabitants. Brazil is in second place with 079,540 telephones. The 
United States, by way of contrast, has one-half of the world's 89 million 


telephones. 


URUGUAY 


Uruguay's newly elected National Council assumed control of the executive 
functions of the government on March 1, with Luis Batlle Berres succeeding 
Andrés Martinez Trueba as president of the Council. The Council will hold 
office until the end of February 1959. The council had announced on 
February 17 the following ministerial appointments: Amando Malet, Minister of 
Finance; Washington Fernandez, Public Works; Francisco Gamarra, Interior; Juan 
Pedro Ribas, National Defense; Carlos Moreno, Industry and Labor; Renan 
Rodriguez, Public Instruction; Ramén Bado, Livestock and Agriculture; Julio 
César Estrella, Public Health; and Santiago Rompani, Foreign Relations. Other 
recent appointments include the following: Justo Orozco, Secretary of the 
National Council; Pedro Onetti, Chief of Police; and Alberto Mussio, Chief of 
the Army. Observers feel that the presidency of the Bank of the Republic will 
be given to Francisco Forteza, a personal friend of Batlle Berres with long 
government experience. 
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The Administracién Nacional de Combustibles, Alcohol y Portland (ANCAP), 
the government fuel, alcohol and cement monopoly, recently announced that it 
had signed a contract with the Dunlap and Graham Drilling Company, Inc. of 
Long Beach, California to drill six exploratory oil wells, the completion of 
which is expected to take two years. The firm will provide the necessary 
equipment and trained personnel. Three of the wells will be drilled in the 
region of San Jacinto, where signs of petroleum were detected some time ago 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 2). The other three will be drilled in northwestern 


Uruguay. 


The Administracién General de las Usinas Eléctricas y los Teléfonos del 
Estado (UTE), the state-owned monopoly on electric services, on February 11 
announced the opening of bids for the construction of the new hydro-electric 
plant at Rincén de Baygorria, on the Rio Negro. It is estimated that the work 
will cost 160 million pesos, half of which will be met by a loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the balance from 


internal loans. 


In December 1954, Uruguay opened several import quotas totaling nearly 
$25 million, consisting of first, second, and third category goods. The first 
category totals $7.3 million and does not provide any exchange for imports 
from the United States. The second category quota amounts to $9.3 million and 
the third category quota totals $7.5 million. Both quotas provide for imports 
from most countries regularly trading with Uruguay, including the United 
States. Distribution of exchange under the second and third categories is as 
follows: The United Kingdom $4 million; the United States and Canada together 
$3.5 million; Italy $1.68 million; Western Germany, France, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden $1 million each; Brazil $860,000; Japan $500,000; Eastern Germany 
$444,000; Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary $300,000 apiece, and Norway and 


Iceland $70,000 each. 


During January export markets in wool and meat remained inactive. Both 
of these commodities are moving in the domestic market, but the foreign meat 
packers are quiet and only a small amount of wool is being sold abroad. 


The first official estimate placed Uruguay's 1954-55 flaxseed harvest at 
2,423,000 bushels, according to reports from the agricultural attaché of the 
American Embassy in Montevideo. This is slightly larger than the November 
forecast. The second estimate indicates a sown area of 239,000 acres. During 
the 1953-54 season, 2,540,000 bushels of flaxseed were produced from a sown 


area of 240,000 acres. 


Recently, distinguished personalities representing both Uruguay and 
Brazil took part in the inauguration of a new airline service (PLUNA) between 
Montevideo and Sao Paulo, Brazil. Punta del Este and Porto Alegre are to serve 


as stopover points along the way. 


PARAGUAY 


Travelers to Argentina from Paraguay reported that strongly armed 
civilians battled a cavalry regiment quartered on the outskirts of Asuncién on 
February 11. It is believed that at least 10 persons were killed and 200 
arrested. Observers relate that civilian forces attempted to take control of 
the cavalry headquarters as the first step in an attempt to overthrow the 
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Stroessner government. At present these rumors have not been officially 
confirmed. 


Several members of the Communist Youth organization were arrested by po- 
lice officers in Asuncién on February 14 shortly before they boarded a plane 
for Sao Paulo to attend a "Festival of South American Youth." The police 
announced that the group was headed by Ratl Villalba. The Department of 
Investigation has been aware of the activities of the Communist groups that 
have been active in promoting a large attendance to the "festival" in Sao 


Paulo. 


The last quarter of 1954 saw the opening of several new industrial enter- 
prises and the expansion of others. The city of Concepcién reported that its 
new electric plant, now almost complete, will serve the new industries as well 
as household consumers. Aluminum Industrial Paraguaya, an Asuncidén firm 
manufacturing kitchen utensils, doubled its capacity. Azucarera Iturbe, 
Paraguay's largest sugar refinery, placed orders for machinery which will 
increase its capacity by 50%. An electric washing machine factory in Asuncién 
demonstrated its product, and an Encarnacion lumber mill began taking orders 
for prefabricated houses. A new bottling concern began operation in Asuncidén 
and a modern rice mill started operations in Villa Morra near Asuncién. 


In a recent address, President Stroessner promised the construction of a 
commercial shipyard, under naval supervision, to manufacture barges and 
vessels for use on the Alto Paraguay and Alto Parana as a project for 1955. 


Unemployment was reported to have increased in the construction and 
lumber industries, with 73 of Paraguay's 74 lumber mills suspending operations 
in December because of a lack of sufficient cash to pay salaries. However, 
the industry was promised relief by the Central Bank in the form of a 30 mil- 
lion guarani advance against exports to Argentina. 


During the second annual meeting of the Paraguayan-Argentine Economic 
Commission, it was agreed to exchange goods up to a value of $42 million in 
1955, as compared with $30 million in 1954. The list of Argentine commodities 
qualified for preferential treatment by Paraguay was increased by 31 articles, 
but the list of Paraguayan products was not expanded significantly. 


A Mennonite delegation representing the eastern Paraguayan settlements of 
Somnerfeld, Berghtal, and Friesland informed President Stroessner of the 
present development of the colonies and of the projects planned to increase 
agricultural production. The representatives told of their intention to raise 
Sugar cane on a large scale and later to establish factories for industrial 
purposes. Experiments in the cultivation of sugar cane in the Mennonite 
colonies are reported to have been extremely successful. 


The 1954 sugar crop amounted to only 16,000 metric tons, which is well 
above the 20-year average but not enough to satisfy local needs. It is 
estimated that at least 1,500 metric tons of sugar will have to be imported 
from Peru. 


Throughout the last quarter of 1954, the guaran{ continued firm on both 
the official free and curb markets, being quoted at 63.30 per dollar in the 
free market on December 31, 1954. 
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BRAZIL 


Brazil's political-military crisis took a serious turn on February 14 
when Marcondes Filho, leader of the Brazilian Partido Trahlista (Labor 
party), was sworn into office as Minister of Justice. Marcondes Filho 
replaced Miguel Seabra, who had earlier resigned in protest against 
President Café Filho's “national unity" plea (H.A.R., VIII: p. 45). The 
military men in Café Filho's cabinet were annoyed by. Marcondes Filho's 
appointment, since they felt that government and Uniao Nacional Democratica 
leaders were not duly consulted or advised by Café Filho before the step was 
taken. General Judrez Tavora, the Chief Presidential Military Aide, heard 
of the appointment while vacationing in the hills of Minas Gerais; Air 
Minister Brigadier Eduardo Gomes, over his car radio. The appointment was 
likewise criticized by Sao Paulo's Governor J&nio Quadros, and an unnamed 
senator who told the press: "We are living in an atmosphere similar to 
that which preceded the dark days of August 24 (1954, when Getulio Vargas 
committed suicide) because of the events which are transpiring. Drastic 
disorganization at the highest government level is evident, and the 
Brazilian political scene becomes more confused every moment.” 


Later in the week, however, Café Filho and Juarez Tavora held a confer- 
ence which somewhat reduced the friction. It was announced that the 
conference had had a favorable outcome, and that the internal crisis stem- 
ming from Marcondes Filho's appointment had been solved. The President 
reportedly described to Judrez Tavora his "well-founded" reasons for the 
appointment, and his arguments were said to have convinced General Tavora 
of the advisability of selecting Marcondes Filho. 


The Social Democratic Party (P.S.D.) held its national convention 
during February. Delegates representing more than 1,500 municipalities of 
Brazil ratified the nomination of Juscelino Kubitschek as the party's 
presidential candidate. The 44-year-old, energetic governor of Minas Gerais 
has toured Brazil during the past two months. During his flashing politi- 
cal campaign, he visited 12 states, traveling 25,000 kilometers. Kubitschek 
continued to criticize Café Filho's "national unity" plan, by saying that 
he is and will remain a candidate for the presidency. The neutral newspaper 
Diario de Noticias termed Café's action "an unprecedented attempt of a 
Brazilian President, to throw the power of the armed forces against a legal 
candidate." During February, Kubitschek continued to say that the 
continuation of his candidacy "meant the continuation of democracy in 


Brazil." 


The Brazilian Government helped bring about lower prices for coffee 
early in February when it made a move that gave coffee exporters more 
cruzeiros for each dollar made on coffee shipments abroad. The government 
acted at the same time to quell fears of another currency devaluation by 
offering foreign coffee buyers limited compensation in event the coffee rate 
of exchange is cut again. In addition to the official rate of 18.36 
cruzeiros, coffee exporters will now receive a bonus of 18.70 cruzeiros for 
each dollar earned. The action represented an attempt to give Brazilian 
traders more leeway in confronting competition from nations that have been 
underselling Brazil. 


At press conferences, Café Filho reiterated the vital necessity of 
fighting inflation in Brazil. Nevertheless, fears were expressed that the 
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fight is being lost on all fronts. Action by the United States seemed im- 
perative, and Brazil's chronically unstable economy was given another 
financial injection of American dollars. A trio of high United States 
governmental officials arrived hurriedly in Rio de Janeiro in February and, 
after consultation with Brazilian representatives, agreed to advance Brazil 
$75 million through the Export-Import Bank. The United States was 
represented at the talks by Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, Henry Holland; Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew N. 
Overley, Jr.; and Export-Import Bank director, Hawthorne Arey. 


Brazil had originally asked for an Export-Import Bank loan in late 
November. The U.S. turned down the request but assured Brazil that it 
would be prepared to help if a clear-cut need developed during the follow- 
ing months. The Rio de Janeiro negotiations came as a climax to a 
continuing series of discussions between U.S. and Brazilian officials since 


the November request. 


Brazil requested the loan because it is not earning enough dollars to 
pay for its imports and at the same time service its existing dollar debts. 
Brazil has a persistent dollar shortage that has been aggravated in recent 
months by disappointingly low earnings from coffee exports. Reportedly 
the money will be used to meet its bills during the next four and one-half 
months. Brazil expects to pay out more dollars than it will earn between 
now and June 30. The first two quarters traditionally are poor earning 
months for Brazil because coffee exports are at a seasonal low. An 
improvement in its dollar earnings is looked for in the last six months of 


the year. 


The new loan is the latest in a series of emergency credits that 
Brazil has obtained in the United States during the past two years. Brazil 
borrowed $300 million from the Export-Import Bank in the spring of 1953 to 
pay off a backlog of debts to American exporters. It borrowed $160 million 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York last September, then refinanced 
the Federal Reserve loan and obtained a further $40 million by borrowing 
$200 million from a group of 19 commercial banks in November. 


These transactions highlight the present instability of the Brazilian 
economy. In unofficial circles there are hints that this latest financial 
arrangement is merely the first of several that Washington will be called 
upon to take to aid Brazil in her present economic plight. In addition to 
the serious slump in the coffee market, the nation faces a grave problem of 
inflation. The American foreign trade community has in general 
consistently favored U.S. assistance for Brazil, one of our best export 
markets and one of our staunchest political allies in Latin America. But 
there is also widespread sentiment against relying solely on credit to 
solve Brazil's difficulties. The primary problem, it is felt, is to halt 
the inflation which has raged without any appreciable let-up since the end 
of the war. If this is not done, emergency credits from the U.S. can do 
little except delay the day of reckoning which some sources feel is not too 
far off. 


Plans are afoot to add more production to Brazil's growing iron and 
steel industry. The Export-Import Bank has announced the grant of a 
$730,440 loan for the purchase of equipment by the Belgo-Mineira steelworks 
in order to increase steel production at its Monlevade plant. The loan will 
be paid over a five-year period at 53% interest. 


The Belgo-Mineira Company is the largest private mill in Brazil and it 
has a capacity of 180,000 tons of ingots a year. With the acquisition of 
additional equipment, production is to be raised to 345,000 tons per year. 
Light rails, wire of different types and steel tubing are among the 
products of the plant. The Monlevade mill is in the eastern part of the 
state of Minas Gerais and borders on important iron ore deposits of high 


metallic content. 


Brazil may soon have a new, badly needed, dollar-earning export in the 
form of burlap. The systematic cultivation of jute, the source of this 
fabric, was started in the Amazon valley by Japanese planters about eight 
years ago. Production now is in excess of domestic requirements. As a 
result, one Brazilian burlap manufacturer, Adalberto Valle, has sgt out to 
develop a market in the United States. He has appointed the Charles Josias 
Corporation as New York representative of his Companhia Brasileira de 
Fiagao e Tecelagem de Juta. 


Initially Brazilian exports of burlap will be relatively small, Valle 
noted, but they will make a helpful contribution to Brazil's dollar-earning 
capacity. He said he hoped to ship 10 million yards to the market in 1955. 
This would be the equivalent of 5 million bags. Consumption in the United 
States has been running at 800 million yards a year. Confidence was 
expressed in Brazil's ability to meet price competition from India, the 
world's leading producer of burlap. It was claimed that Brazilian jute 
grows longer than that of India or Pakistan and is of finer quality. 


Until recently, Brazil did not produce enough jute for its own needs 
in bagging for coffee and other products. As late as 1953 it imported raw 
jute. After a slump in jute production in 1952, when only 32.7 million 
pounds were raised, the crop has been expanding fast. Last year 77 million 
pounds were raised. While this is small in comparison to the more than 
2,000 million pounds raised by India and Pakistan, it nevertheless put 
Brazil in third place (admittedly almost last) among world producers. It 
is estimated that Brazil's surplus this year over domestic requirements may 
run as high as 11 million pounds. 


The burlap factory located at Manaus on the Amazon River is just one 
year old. Last year it turned out 2 million bags. The rate now has been 
raised to 400 ,000 a month and plans for doubling its size are now under 
study. The plant works on a 24-hour schedule and employs 1,000 persons. 
Although Manaus is 1,100 miles up river there is reportedly no problem of 
shipping directly to New York. Ocean-going ships of up to 12,000 tons can 
reach Manaus. 


Brazilians find a degree of poetic justice in the jute program. 
Brazil lost its dominant position in rubber growing after the British took 
tree stock and seedlings to Malaya and the East Indies. Brazilian rubber 
could not contend with the competition and empire-preference tariffs. Now 
Brazil is using former rubber lands to grow jute, once a virtual British 
monopoly and still in the main a Commonwealth production. 


The government of President Café Filho has taken an important step 
toward making Petrobrés an effective instrument in the petroleum development 
of the country and at the same time to quiet those who have said that his 
administration was sabotaging this national petroleum corporation. The 
superintendency of money and credit has given instructions authorizing the 
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granting of $30 million annually for the purchase of the necessary imple- 
ments for petroleum exploration and exploitation. 


In these instructions the Bank of Brazil has been ordered to place 80% 
of the exchange accruing from the savings of national a imports now 
being refined in the country at the disposition of Petrobras It hoped 
that by this action the charges of “pro-yankee capitalism" hurled at the 
Café Filho administration by nationalist elements might be softened. It 
has also been noted that this is an election year in Brazil and the 
"petréleo é nosso" slogan is still popular with the masses. 


Brazil is loading 16,800 tons of sugar for initial shipments to buyers 
abroad. Four thousand eight hundred tons will be sent to Japan, 8,700 to 
England and 3,300 to Uruguay. The International Sugar Conference that met 
in London in August, 1953, allotted Brazil 175,000 tons, up 75,000 from the 
old export quota. Sugar shippers in Brazil believe their exporters will 
come near filling that quota. For years Brazil has sought to market its 
sugar abroad but the domestic cost of production has made it difficult for 
the country to compete on the international market. 


Brazil hopes to expand by 25% the volume of banana sales in European 
and Latin American markets. It is calculated that this year's crop will 
exceed 14 million bunches, two million more than 1954. Spokesmen for the 
industry have stated that with government help the banana sales of 1955 
could exceed by $7 million dollars those of last year. The Brazilians 
desire to expand their sales in Europe, particularly in West Germany and 
Great Britain. However, it is the Argentine market that is especially 
tantalizing. It is felt thet Argentina could consume 70% of the Brazilian 
export crop. There has been an exchange of notes between Argentina and 
Brazil over banana prices. A delegation has gone to Argentina to iron out 
commercial difficulties in the way of such trade. The outlook seems 
particularly bright since last month a three-year pact was signed between 
the two countries whereby Brazil would purchase 1,200,000 tons of Argentine 
wheat per year at the reasonable price of $71.25 a ton. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


Werner P. Friederich. OUTLINE OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. Chapel Hill. 
University of North Carolina Press. 1954. Pp. 451. $6.00. 


The author of this book is a leader in the comparative literature move- 
ment within the Modern Language Association, and he is the prime mover 
behind the "University of North Carolina Studies in Comparative Literature," 
this Outline being number 11 in that series. Of interest to Hispanists is 
section B, "The Contributions of Spain,” in chapter ii, "The Baroque." This 
section gives compact information on various Spanish authors, themes and 
genres which were imitated abroad and have thrived in the European 
tradition: the picaresque novel, Cervantes, Spanish mysticism, the Spanish 
comedia, Lope de Vega, the Cid, Don Juan, and Calderén. 
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Selden Rodman. HAITI: THE BLACK REPUBLIC. New York. Devin-Adair. 1954. 
Pp. 168. $5.00. 


Seldon Rodman is widely known as a young American who, after some 
years of activity as a poetry editor, went to Haiti and took a sophisti- 
cate's interest in the unsophisticated but unusual painting of Haiti. From 
1949 to 1951 he sponsored a mural-painting movement in Haiti similar, 
despite its primitiveness, to the great Mexican mural movement which José 
Vasconcelos sparked in the twenties. He directed the series of paintings 
in the Ste. Trinité cathedral of Port-au-Prince. This phase of his 
interest is described in Renaissance in Haiti. Now he has provided us with 
what is labelled as a "complete story and guide" to the negro republic. It 
is inevitable that voodoo, its ceremonies, its music and its artistic 
manifestations should occupy a considerable place in a picture of Haiti. 
There are some excellent photographs and some good maps. 


Charles Vincent Aubrun. HISTOIRE DES LETTRES HISPANO-AMFRICAINES. Paris. 
Armand Colin. 1954. Pp. 22k. 


A textbook is, almost by definition, unreadable. This little manual, 
number 291 in the Collection Armand Colin, is on the contrary lively and 
imaginative. Having started to sample it, the Hispanist finds himself 
reading it from cover to cover. Professor Aubrun of the Sorbonne (and 
incidentally a member of the International Advisory Board of the Hispanic 
American Report) describes the essential features of each author and makes 
the whole panorama of Spanish American literature come to life. We could 
wish for more manuals written like this. 


Maria Martinez Sierra. GREGORIO Y YO. Mexico, D. F. Biograffas Gandesa. 
19353. Pe. 


Much has been said about the varied sentimental life of the Spanish 
playwright Gregorio Martinez Sierra (who died in 1947), and also about his 
artistic debt to his talented wife Marfa. In this charming book, she 
throws little light on these delicate problems, but she does provide us 
with charming vignettes of the leading figures of her generation. Beginning 
with Galdés, she tells us her impressions of Benavente, Santiago Rusinol, 
Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, as well as of the musicians José 
Marfa Usandizaga, Manuel de Falla and Joaquin Turina. Maria Martinez Sierra 
despises the narrow nationalism of contemporary Spain, for she is a 
cosmopolitan in the best sense of the word. She devotes an affectionate 
chapter to London. This book makes pleasant and informative reading. 


Graham H. Stuart. LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. New York. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Fifth Edition. 1955. Pp. 493. $6.00. 


This standard work, now in its fifth edition, is so well known that it 
seems superfluous to review it. Suffice it to say that this textbook by a 
distinguished professor emeritus of political science at Stanford University 
and member of the advisory board of the Hispanic American Report has been 
brought up to date in a number of ways. In particular, the chapter "Under- 
mining the Monroe Doctrine” has been expanded to cover not merely the 
Nazi-Fascist threat, but the more recent Communist danger. The book is 
eminently readable, and this edition will undoubtedly be as successful as 
its predecessors. 


; 
a 
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John Lavin. A HALO FOR GOMEZ. New York. Pageant Press. 1954. Pp. 471. 
$5.00. 


Juan Vicente Gémez has left in Venezuela a memory much more recent and 
much harsher than that of Rosas in Argentina. Just as the nationalists in 
Argentina are attempting to vindicate the name of the tyrant of the River 
Plate, so a similar school in Venezuela would like to inter the ill Gomez 
did with his bones and let the good he did live after him. The title of 
Lavin's book indicates that he cooperates with that school, but the story 
he tells is much more balanced than the title might suggest. It makes 
interesting reading and constitutes a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Venezuelan history, despite a lack of formal documentation and 
an attempt to dramatize the story. It is however somewhat excessive for 
the publishers to describe this book.as "The most authoritative book on 


Venezuela ever published in English." 


In cauda venenum. The author, who became associated with "a major oil 
company" when he went to Venezuela some 20 years ago, is not content to 
end his story with the death of Gémez. He brings Venezuelan history down 
to date, and his final chapters are undistinguished journalism. They are 
filled with denunciations of Betancourt and Accién Democratica, who are 
accused without substantial proof of plotting a Communist revolution. The 
reference to Spanish republicans are less than fair, and the present 
Venezuelan dictatorship appears as saviors of the nation. It is hard to 
say whether the author is simply writing as he pleases, or whether he is a 
spokesman for the present regime. Regardless of the merits of this regime, 
it is commonly said in Latin America that it is kept in power by U.S. 
interests, and, while this charge is largely unfounded, such a eulogy of 
the dictatorial tradition of Venezuela may not be entirely discreet. 


Alexander Baron. THE GOLDEN PRINCESS. New York. Ives Washburn. 1954. 
Pp. 378. $3.95. 


This able novel by a British writer describes the life of the Indian 
girl Malinche, who was given to the Spanish invaders of Mexico and, under 
the name of Marina, became the mistress of Cortés. In addition to the 
great conquistador, Trifén Medrano and Father Olmedo play prominent roles 
in the story. For those who like their history served with fictional 
dressing, this novel will have a real appeal. The reviews of it have been 


unusually eulogistic. 


Fred P, Ellison. BRAZIL'S NEW NOVEL. Berkeley, University of California 
Press. 1954. Pp. 191. $3.75. 


This is the first book by a young Berkeley scholar who was trained by 
Professors Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Benjamin M. Woodbridge. It is an 
interesting and informative account of four novelists of the Northeast of 
Brazil: Jose Lins do Rego, Jorge Amado, Graciliano Ramos and Rachel de 
Queiroz. To each of them the author devotes one chapter. In addition, 
there is an excellent introductory chapter in which the author describes 
the political and social background of the work of these four novelists, 
and a final chapter in which Mr. Ellison reaches some general conclusions 
about them. The author writes in an interesting wey and with a pleasant 
style. It may be hoped that he will make a substantial contribution to the 


study of Brazilian literature. 
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Harvey Fergusson. THE CONQUEST OF DON PEDRO. New York. William Morrow. 
1954. Pp. 250. 


This pleasant novel by a well-known New Mexico novelist describes how 
a New Yorker, of Portuguese Jewish origin, Leo Mendes, came to New Mexico 
just after the Civil War and settled in the sleepy village of Don Pedro on 
the Rio Grande. The novel gives a good account of the conflict between the 


gringo and the old hispanos of the area. 


Arthur P. Whitaker. THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IDEA. Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell- 
University Press. 1954. Pp. 194. $3.00. 


Arthur P. Whitaker, distinguished Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and a member of the advisory board of the Hispanic 
American Report, originally gave the chapters which constitute this book as 
eight Commonwealth Foundation Lectures at University College, London, in 
1953. He studies the development of the concept of “the Western Hemi- 
sphere" from the colonial period to the present day. While he recognizes 
the significance of this concept, he does not fall into the facile error of 
those who talk about continental isolationism as though it were a panacea. 
He quotes understandingly the article of another member of our advisory 
board, Eugene Staley, entitled "The Myth of the Continents," as well as the 
important work of Nicholas J. Spykman, America's Strategy in World 
Politics. Professor Whitaker is that rare individual, a professor who can 
see his special field in perspective. This eminently readable book 


deserves wide attention. 


John H. Burma. § SPANISH SPEAKING GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES. Durham, 
N.C. Duke University Press, 1954. Pp. 214. $4.00. 


Professor John H. Burma, now chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at Grinnell College, has written an interesting accoumt of the diverse 
groups in the United States who speak Spanish. The Spanish colonials, the 
so-called "Hispanos" of New Mexico, are the oldest group, and are described 
in chapter i. The Mexican Americans are numerically the largest of the 
groups, and to them three chapters are devoted. A chapter is devoted to 
the Filipino Americans, even though many of them speak Tagalog, Visayan or 
Ilocano. The Puerto Ricans of New York are described in the final chapter, 
while an appendix gives a colorful account of the Hermanos Penitentes of 
New Mexico. While the complex problems of all these minorities cannot be 
described in a short monograph, the author succeeds in describing the 
general situation of each one in an interesting way. 
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